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FORD EXPLORER 

No other luime could heller express Hie spirit 
of individuality possessed In those who would 
drive il. V\ ith Kxplurer, you can bypass the mad 
travelled by ty pical sedans and wagons, and 
* pursue your own travel ad veil lures. Take the 
wheel \our imagination will soar. 
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Ginger and Spice 
and All 
That is Nice 

Everything for the creative 
cook • from soup to nuts - can 
be found in Jenks, America * 
at All Spice. 

Choose baking needs, 
bases & broths. Gourmet 
vinegars & oils, mustards 
& dressings. Dried fruits 
and vegetables, nuts and 
party dtps. Butters, jellies & 
ice cream sauces. Teas and 
coffees (over 30) & beverage 
mixes. Gourmet & ethnic 
foods. And a special line of 
“Made in Oklahoma” 
products, Including cooking 

wine, pickled garlic & 
jalepeno relish. 

Can’t decide? Then how 
about a gift basket or 
gift certificate? 

If you can't come to us . . . 
we'll come to you - via our 
mail order service. Just send 
a Self-Addressed Stamped 
Envelope for a product 
and price list. 

Visit us soon. 

On Main Street in Jenks - 

the Antique Capital of 
Oklahoma. 



ALL SPICE 

114 East Main Street 
Jenks. OK 74037 
(918) 298-4717 
Open Tuesday - Saturday 
10 am to 5 pm 



The Literary 
Lessons of 
Summer 

E ver since Oklahoma Today 
publisher Bed Schwartz 
outlined some of our dreams 
for OK T in this column last 
winter (November-Deccmber 1 991), 
life around here has been not unlike 
the time I assured my youngest son that 
a new baseball glove was in his future, 
then failed to giv e 
him a specific de- 
livery date* 

In the case of 
Michael, ! 
stoned a 
package under next 
year's Christmas 
tree. His six-vear- 
old mind, however, 
had visions of him 
catching fly balls 
with his dream mitt 
in his team's sum- 
mer opener. Some- 
thing he unfailingly 
mentioned every 
time he saw me. 

(Being his mom, this was rather often.) 

I may not pass any of you on the way 
to my refrigerator, but more than one 
of you has mentioned over the phone, 
or by epistle, something especially dear 
to you off BerKs wish list: The part 
about more humor. The idea of more 
profiles of off-beat Oklahomans. And 
please, one reader wrote, how about 
that fiction you promised? 

For those to whom summer will al- 
ways mean an armchair and a good 
book, hopefully this issue is not only a 
historic first, but a welcome start of 
what we hope to make an Oklahoma 
summer tradition: The OAT Summer 
Reader. 

The short stories, essays, nov el ex- 
cerpts, and literary selections to be 
found in this pull-out section (printed 
on recycled paper for the Earth's 
health, our next generation, and my 
environmentally conscious father) are 


all by Oklahoma writers — ‘from an 
ivory towered academic to a state park 
ranger to a rural housewife. All but one 
of the stories is set in the Sooner State. 
Each and every one sheds a brighter 
light on the Oklahoma character. 

Though we were taken aback by the 
response (and quality) our call for sub- 
missions engendered, others in the 
Oklahoma literary world took it as a 
given. One university professor from 
Tulsa, when told about the section, 
remarked: “There is so much writing 
talent in Oklahoma and so few places 
For the stories 
these writers write 
to go. This is going 
to be great stuff!" 

We hope you 
agree. 

It has been dire- 
ly reported in the 
national press that 
rile majority of 
American house- 
holds did not buy a 
single book last 
year, and that read- 
ing has become an 
endangered pas- 
rime. Obv iously 
someone forgot to 
tell us Okies (maybe the same guys 
who overlooked us in that Rand 
MrNa/Iy map a few years back). Our 
informal poll of Oklahomans — Garth 
Brooks to anchor Gerry Bonds— found 
that readers are aliv e and well and, yes, 
reading, A good many Okies, like OOl 
law dean Robert I Icnry, read two or 
three books at a rime, (Maybe in our 
Oklahoma frugality we’re using our li- 
brary cards more?) 

That we are reading — young and 
old, famous, not-so-fa minis— says 
much about our priorities as a people 
and about our future promise as a state. 
Let the rest of the world veg, bin ler 
us this summer, as my oldest son's 
teacher so succinctly scrawled on the 
chalkboard (in letters two feet high) on 
the last duv of school, “Read. Read, 
Read." 

Oh yes, the glove catches fly balls 
just fine, —Jeanne M. Devlin 
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DEVELOPMENT 



□ ver ten miles of meticulously tailored, truly majestic lakefront, mountainside and 
mesatop homesites overlooking blue water (usually*, for a river has its seasons; 
at its 'worst', with upstream flooding and the annual temperature inversion, the 
water is buff -coloured at mid-day, yet blue early morning and late afternoon, and 
NEVER the "Big Muddy" to be seen along 1-40). Each homesite is a three- 
dimensional painting in which one may live with the delight and exhilerating stimulation to 
be found in an incomparable combination of a vast mountain forest, cliffs, bluffs, rocky and 
gentle shale pebble beaches, openness, and commanding, awe-inspiring views. There is 
nothing like this Labor of Love, 20 years in its realization, to be found in all of Oklahoma! 
Carefully thought-through restrictions preclude mobile homes and determine public access 
to the beach at midpoint only. To make arrangements for a grand walk, call Eas Massey, 
developer-agent, at 918-689-7600 (to protect the privacy of property owners, by appointment 
only, please!). For a Lake Eufaula map and more information send a SASE (52c) to Standing 
Rock Development, Eufaula, OK 74432-9442. Ten per cent of self-referred sales will be paid 
into this mountain community's Property Owners Association. 

We Offer The Horizon SM 


Photo By Mary Ann Massey 








Oklahoma Adventure Guide Series 

Six magazines - more than 280 pages of fulhcoior vacation excitement! 

Adventure Guide to Frontier Country r s t — Ad ve 


Central Oklahoma's Frontier Country offers west- 
ern heritage and hospitality - from the National 
Cowboy Hal! of Fame to rodeos and Native Ameri- 
can extravaganzas. Museums, galleries and his- 
toric towns tell the story of our unique beginnings. 
Enjoy world-class horse racing, botanical gardens 
and the pleasures of metropolitan Oklahoma City, 

Adventure Guide to Great Plains Country 3 H 


Southwest Oklahoma's Greal Plains Country offers 
the Wichita Mountains and Ihe endless horizon of 
the great plains. The Wichita Mountains National 
Wildlife Refuge. Indian City US. A., the 600-nation 
Festival of Flags, Quartz Mountain Resort, State 
parks, lakes and museums make the region a great 
vacation desti nation . 405/4 82-6 1 60 


Southeast Oklahoma's Kiamichi Country offers year- 
round trout fishing, equestrian, canoe and hiking 
trails, national forests and eight magnificent State 
parks. Beautiful Talimena Scenic Drive and Wind- 
ing Stair Mountain plus bluegrass concerts, Italian 
heritage and rodeos add up to a memorable vaca- 
tion. 1-800-722-8180 - 918/465-2367 

Adventure Guide to Lake Cauninr" 


South central Oklahoma's Lake Country offers 
Arbuckle Mountains, Turner Falls, Arbuckle Wilder- 
ness, Lake Texoma, Lake Arbuckle, Lake Murray 
and McGee Creek Reservoir- Atoka. State parks, 
resorts, museums and historic homes plus house- 
boat vacations and world-famous striper fishing 
add to the fun. 


Northeast Oklahoma's Green Country offers six 
major lakes, canoeing, scenic rivers, breathtaking 
drives, diverse entertainment and rich history rang- 
ing from Mozart to ancient civilizations and the end 
of the Cherokee Trail of Tears, the oldest military 
fort in Oklahoma and the cosmopolitan amenities of 
Tulsa. 1-800-922-2118 - 918/599-7529 


Northwest Oklahoma's Red Carpel Country offers 
the mystical Alabaster Caverns and selenite crystal 
dig. Rodeos, museums, historic homes. Little Sa- 
hara sand dunes, Custer battle site. Roman Nose 
Resort, Black Mesa and the Pioneer Woman statue 
are good reasons to explore this region of Okla- 
homa 405/327-4918 ■ 1-800-447-2698 


Order Ihe set of six FREE guides 
or choose the one(s) you want. Write: 
Oklahoma Adventure Guide Series™ 

P.O. Box 96122, Dept. 220 
Oklahoma City, QK 73143 
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Letters 

FAITHFUL READER 

Just want you folks to know how 
much [ enjoy “our magazine.” Al- 
though I wasn’t born in Oklahoma, four 
of my siblings were born there. My 
grandmother, Lydia Hawk, was full- 
blood Cherokee, and 1 have cousins 
and kin inTahlequah and scattered all 
around hack there* 

I truly love to read about places my 
folks talked about. My oldest sister 
goes back home every year, and she 
subscribed to the magazine for me 
about ten years ago. I have every copy 
on die* 

Keep up the great work. 

Selma L* Hunt 
Sweet Home, Oregon 

JUST THE FACTS 

1 love your magazine. It always 
makes me glad 1 am an Oklahoman* 
Too bad the LJ,S.A. doesn't have 
something similar to stir our patriotism* 

l lowevcr, you do let an error slip in 
occasionally. In the article “Hoover’s 
Oklahoma Days” (January- February 
1 992) by Ray Stratton, it was stated that 
“1 1 oover s vice president was Charles 
Curtis, an Osage Indian who had lived 
in Indian Territory.” Charles Curtis 
was not an Osage Indian; instead he 
was a member of the Kaw (Kansa) 
Tribe. How do 1 know? Because I was 
born on the allotment given to him 
when the Kaw Tribe moved from 
Kansas to Indian Territory* Charles 
Curtis never lived on the place. That 
is not to say that he didn’t visit. 

My father, Fred O* Rickard, built the 
first house and farm buildings on his 
farm in 1908* l was the first baby born 
on the place in 191 1 * and we lived there 
until 1920* The house stood until the 
early 1970s, w hen it was razed to make 
way for Kaw Lake. The actual site of 
the house is now under water. 

When Kaw l ^ake was built, there was 
some talk in the news that the Okla- 
homa Historical Society was going to 
place an historical marker of some kind 
on the Curtis place, but it was never 
accomplished. 1 wonder what ever 
happened to that project? Too bad we 
have lost another part of history that 



con I d e n h a nee our h e ri tage. 

Notice I am Curtis’s namesake, well 
at least one of them. 

Curtis Rickard 

Ponca City 

Curtis '$ family tree is a mm pika ted one. 
According to William k. Vn raids essay on 
Charles Curtis in Indian Lives: Essays on 
Nineteenth- and Twentieth-Century 
Native American Leaders, Curtis was a 
blood descendant of White Plume, son of 
Osage leader Pawhuska. Prior to IS 25, 
White Plume was of finally adopted hy the 
Kaw tribe, allegedly for acts of brave ty, hut 
mote likely because of his marriage to a Kaw 
woman. Osage blood on his maternal side 
would have made Curtis a three-sixteenths 
Kaw- Osage, not an eighth-blood Kaw as is 
so often reported. 

You 'll be glad to know , too, that the 
Oklahoma Historical Society now 1 has a 
marker noting the Curtis land on the west 
side of { KS. 7 7 just south of the Kansas line 
in Kay County. 

WARM MEMORIES 

With reference to “Architects Who 
Built with Soul” (March-April 1992), 
William Wells, and the Colcord Build- 
ing* In 1945 1 was called to service and 
ordered to report to Oklahoma City. A 
graduate of Co I cord l ligh School, I had 
never before been more than fifty miles 
from home. After a grueling day of 
physical examinations that left us em- 
barrassed and exhausted, we were put 
up in a hotel* I don't recall the name of 
the hotel, but as I looked out the win- 
dow of my room, there at almost eye 
level was a neon sign flashing “Col- 
cord” on the building nearby* Needless 
to say, my spirits were revived. 

Little did I realize then that one day 
my collection of books and artifacts 
would become the nucleus of The 
Talbot Library and Museum in 
Colcord, a nonprofit facility dedicated 
to preserving a bit of history* 

Built entirely with volunteer labor 
and money, we charge no admission 
and receive no tax money or govern- 
ment grants. We have a photo of the 
Colcord Building from architect John 
Sanford of Tulsa and other items re- 
lated to Charles F. Colcord, including 
an old gasoline pump from the nearby 
Colcord Ranch* 

It was there on December 10, 1934, 


The 

CHEROKEE NATION 

Invites You To Join Us For The 
EXCITING,.* 


POW-WOW 

RODEO 

ARTS & CRAFTS 


September 3-6, 1992 
Tahlequah, OK 
(918) 458-5698 


July-August 1W2 
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REVISIT 

THE 

PAST 


Fast gaining the 
reputation as the 
antique capita! of 
Oklahoma , Jenks is 
the place to shop for 
antiques and crafts. 

Over 25 shops and 
five antique malls, 
plus delightful 
restaurants, are 
packed into the 
quaint area, with 
shopkeepers eager 
to show you their wares. 


Something old, 
something new. 


Whether you have 
an afternoon or a 
weekend, lose your 
self in the nostalgia 
that is Jenks. 



Jenks, Oklahoma is located off 
Highway 75 nine miles south of 
Tulsa. Just follow the signs. 

Sponsored by members 
of the Guild. 


Celebrate Eskimo Joe’s 


17th Ann iversa r y July 20 th -26 th 

Pre-order your limited edition 
17th Anniversary T-shirt today! 

call: 

1-800-256- JOES 

or write to: 

P.0. Box 729 
Stillwater, OK 
74076 


New Spring Catalog Now Available 



that Mr, Colcord died* Old-timers still 
recall fond memories of Charley 
Colcord and of working on the ranch 
during the late 1920s and '30 s, 

Virgil Talbot 
Colcord 


ONLY AN OKIE 

A young man (a total stranger) put 
himself in a precarious position here on 
a recem Friday evening, as my husband 
and 1 attempted to walk across a srreet 
during rush hour. 

Was it because my husband was on 
crutches and l was using a eaner 

Did we remind him of his parents or 
his grandparents? No, 1 don't believe 
so. 

What I do lie li eve is that he— like 
numerous other Okies- — has a love for 
people and was willing to chance his 
own safety as he drove slowly along 
beside us. At any moment he could 
have been broadsided or received a 
ticket as long as your arm. 

When we finally reached the west 
curb, the last thing we sa\s was the 
gentleman's smiling face accompanied 
by a friendly wave as he blended into 
the sunset in a bright yellow car. 

We were still amazed when we got 
home. As my husband reached for his 
key to unlock our front door, he re- 
marked, “Who but an Okie would have 
done that?” 

My husband, Ray, and I recently 
moved here from another state after 
discovering Oklahoma to be the little 

topi a" we were searching for 

Jen n ne M e( j i 1 1 i u rd 
Lawton 

\ I V W have to agree, ( Oklahoma has to he 
the only state /eft hi the i 7 it ion where folks 
WfH let you merge hi to a line of traffic- — with 
a re ave and a smile . {Doesn 't it make rash 
hour more hearable?} 

MARSH MUSH 

The marvelous, magical m usings of 
Marsh makes meandering through our 
mystical majestic mountains more 
meaningful to mankind. 

Give us more Marsh, 

Charlie Wilson 
I leavener 

t More metaphysical mu /lings hy . Marsh to 
make the magazine hi the months to eome. 
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The 

Hollywood Run 



For historic reenactor Whit Kdwards, it 
w as the gig of a lifetime: galloping 
alongside Tom Cruise in a race to open 
the Cherokee Strip. 

Kdwards was one of thirty Oklahomans 
w ho traveled to Montana to appear as 
historical extras in the movie Far and 
.U’Y/v, the story of an Irish couple (Cruise 
and w ife N icole Kidman), w ho travel to 
America, and then to Oklahoma to make 
the Cherokee Run. ( Three of Duncan- 
born producer Ron Howard’s great 
grandparents made the 1893 run.) 

Before the cameras started rolling. 
Filmmakers sent the script to historian 
Bob Blackburn for his professional 
opinion. “I sent them back a two-page 
critique. They said ‘thank you very 
much' — then went ahead and filmed it 
the way they wrote it." 

In one instance, the movie shows a 
boom town flourishing at the point w here 
the run began. None actually existed, 
since the land w asn’t yet open for 
settlement. When an overeager settler 
bolts moments before the race begins, a 
cavalry soldier shoots him out of his 
saddle. “If that had happened (in 1893), 


there would have been a riot," Blackburn 
says. “Most of the claim-jumping w as 
settled in court.” 

What did ring true, says Blackburn, 
w as the air of desperation. A drought and 
a bank panic in 1893 brought a hundred 
thousand hopefuls to the starting line, 
tw ice as many as had made the '89 run 
into Oklahoma. 

And though actors and extras had a 
dress rehearsal, the first take of the 
beginning of the run w as a melee. Right 


hundred horsemen and three hundred 
and fifty wagons were lined up for the 
shot, and at the cannon’s tire, horses 
spooked, reins snapped, and wagons 
overturned. “I was screaming uncontrol- 
lably." Kdwards says. 

For Kdwards, it was the most realistic 
re-creation he'd ever experienced — and 
the most surrealistic. A helicopter, 
outfitted with a camera, kept swooping in 
to get close-ups of Cruise. “I thought it 
would run into my horse." — BP 


A Native Voice 

As champagne corks pop this fall to 
celebrate the quincentenary of 
Columbus's voyage to the Americas, a 
visual counterpoint w ill open in Rennes, 
Prance: a fifty-piece exhibit 
by Oklahoma Native 
American painters and 
sculptors. 

Tw o years ago, Kric 
Beaty, director of the 
Franco- American Institute 
in Rennes and a former 
Oklahoman, called Shirley 
Wells, ow ner of the Indian 
Territory Galley in Sapulpa. In Europe, 
plans were underway for the 500th 
anniversary of Columbus’s voyage. Could 
Wells pull together an exhibit that would 
giv e Europeans another point of view? 

Wells called on twenty-nine of the 
artists w ho sell work at her galley , all 
Oklahoma residents or with Oklahoma 
roots. Among them were Benjamin I larjo. 


Jr.. Brenda Kennedy Grummcr, Doc Tate 
Nevaquaya, Mike Larsen, Bill Glass, Jr., 
Mars Big Goose, and Charles Pratt. 

Only a few paintings in the October 

exhibit touch directly on the Columbus 

theme. Most participating artists are 

looking at the exhibit as a 

| chance to communicate, 

3 rather than protest. 

< “What can 1 say? That 
a 

was five hundred years 
ago,” says Oklahoma City 
artist Benjamin I larjo, Jr. 
“But I do feel like it 
should be a celebration of 
the people who live here 
today and the continuation of their 
traditions. 

“Like the buffalo, we're still here." 

A one-night, fund-raising opening for 
the exhibit is planned at the Sapulpa 
gallery on August 1. 'Pickets for the 
event, hosted by Senator David Boren 
and his wife, Molly Shi. are $50 each. For 
information, call (918) 227-2050. — BP 


Returning The Gift: 

A Writer’s Summit 

It had been discussed for twenty years: 
the idea of bringing Indian w riters from 
North America together to discuss their 
work. “They hear about one another." 
says Barbara Hobson of Norman, “and 
they read one another, but to actually sit 
down and talk among themselves — it just 
doesn’t happen.” 

Coupling the festiv al w ith the 
quincentenary of Columbus's arriv al in 
the Americas made the idea irresistible to 
'The Greenfield Review Literary Center 
in New York, a project sponsor. 

Given a green light, I lobson sent out 
invitations to two hundred poets, 
playwrights, and fiction writers: 185 
responded. “It’s exploded.” she says. 

Returning the Gift: \ Festival of North 
American Native W riters will be July 7-10 
in Norman. (405) 325-2324. The first two 
days are by invitation only: the last two 
are open to the public. — JMD 
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TIM JESSEU 
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The High Life 

A n ugly pickup truck and a worthy dog. 


W e lived in Tulsa fur awhile. Not a long time, 
maybe nine months, but long enough to feel 
like I belonged there. We liked Tulsa, liked 
living in a place where cowboy boots and oil 
wells were still a common sight. Mv husband at the time 
owned an old Ford truck. He had bought it from a man up 
north m satiate a long-held dream of owning a pickup. 

The truck was about a 1978, an FI 50, a big truck, a real 
crock. No wimpy truckcttc, it was made for Tulsa living. It 
was big and green, a pale lime green that said, 'Tin secure 
enough as a person to not care about the color of this truck 
and, what's more, don't pull in too close to me because 1 
don’t really care if I mess up my paint job.” 

One of those kinds of trucks. 

I often drove this truck when we lived in Tulsa. And I 
always felt I commanded a new kind of respect behind the 
wheel. The fact that I was a woman in a lime green truck — 
a big, green, real truck' — -well, no question here, this was one 
good old gal. 

In a way, it was like being a member of a secret society. 
People, other truck drivin’ folk, would let me pull into traf- 
fic on busy streets ("Just pull 'eron in thar, little lady”). And 
I'd nod knowingly as other pickup drivers passed, sort of 
the way Porsche owners do on the highway. No words spo- 
ken, not even a full nod, just a half smile, maybe a slight 
w ink of one eye, the notion of a nod, both of us secure in 
our special station in life. 

T he Qz liked the truck, too. Not that Oz didn't like all 
vehicles. To him, they represented new horizons, new 
people, a break in the everyday monotony of chasing 
squirrels and marking trees. 

The Oz was our dog, an Australian shepherd. We got him, 
and the truck, when we lived in Iowa. Not much else good 
happened chose two years in the Corn Scare, Maybe that's 
why the two were such a match. When Oz rode in a car, he 
couldn't contain himself. He would race from front seat to 
back, from one window to another, as if there wasn’t a mo- 
ment to lose. I Ic was different in the truck — calmer, more 
serene. Maybe it was simply a matter of diminished op- 
portunities: there was realty nowhere else to go in the truck 
save the front seat. But I think it was more. Oz seemed to 
know such a truck made a statement, even about the dog 
that rode in it. Riding shotgun in the passenger's seat, no 
one could mistake Oz for a fussy pet dog. No, it was obvi- 
ous that he was a dog’s dog, a dog with a truck. 

On the occasions we traveled together in the truck, the 
Oz sat comfortably in the truck's passenger seat, leaning 


against the passenger side door, the window about half 
down. He didn't hang foolishly out the window gasping for 
breath tike some dogs, no, he just settled in against the door, 
letting the w ind come to him. He leaned his right front leg 
on die armrest, his fore paw hanging free in a relaxed man- 
ner. I'd look over and smile, he’d turn his head, smile back, 
a happy gentle smile, look ahead through the windshield, 
then off to the side a bit. It w as as if he was contemplating 
the pleasure of a long drag on a cigarette — recalling a bad 
habit released long ago, but remembering the pleasant 
moments that surrounded it. Yes, you could almost see him 
thinking, life is good, 

1 Jpon reaching any destination, Oz was alw ays hesitant to 
relinquish his position in die truck. Was there something 
better out there than here? He couldn’t imagine it so. It 
alw ays took a sweep of my arm as [ held the door open to 
convince him to come with me. Yet I could tell from his eyes 
that nothing ever quite equaled the ride. 

Later the truck, Oz, my husband, and I moved to New 
Orleans. It was never the same. Our wonderful vehicle in 
Tulsa became a hot, clumsy irritation in the heavy traffic of 
New Orleans. It came time to sell the old truck, trade her in 
for something with air conditioning. The fulfillment of a 
dream com piece, my husband placed an ad in the limes- 
Picayune for ou r dear friend . 

A woman called. Could she come look at the truck? It was 
for her son. She ecu i hi, and she did. She and her daughter 
came across the river to see ic. They weren’t impressed. 
Thank goodness. This was not a vehicle that should go to 
anyone who would let his mother buy him a truck. 1 1 n heard 
of I’m sure in Oklahoma.) 

A young man called from the city. Where could he see the 
truck? My husband gave directions: he became confused. 
They decided to meet at the grocery on West Esplanade. 
“In the parking Lit. It's a green truck; you'll see ic." 

My husband returned with the news. Nice young guy, 
w( j rk c d in the m a i n tc n a n c e d e pa r t m e n r of t h e Ne w Or I e a n s 
bus system. He would get back to us. T he young man called 
that afternoon. I le could put together one hundred dollars 
cash that day, Saturday, maybe a little more when his wife 
got home from work. Could he bring the money out? 

“Will you be sure to hold the truck for me?” he asked. “I 
have to get the balance from the credit union on Monday," 

“No problem,” my husband said, “and don't worry about 
the deposit. I'll hold it for you. By the way, do you have a 
dog?” 

—Peggy McIntyre 
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of Dreams 


A farm where granddad's horse sense 
meets solar power and yuppie mushrooms. 
It's a matter of less chemicals, more brains. 


C onversions are often instanta- 
neous: the pilgrim sees a \ is ion 
of heaven, and he is changed 
forever. In Alan Ware s ease, the 
vision was more like hell than 
heav en. “It seared me to death/' 
he remembers. 

It happened on one of those hot, lush 
summer days when von can almost see the 
plants grow . Ware had just finished college 
and was working at his first big job lis 
manager of a blueberry farm, when one of 
his workers ran into the office in a panic. 
The hose on the herbicide sprayer the man 
was using to kill some fast-growing sum- 
mer weeds had just hurst, and some of the 
herbicide had spilled down his back. Kvcn 
though Ware quickly put him into the 
shower, the effects of the accident were 
disquieting — the man w as sick for several 
days, and, perhaps worse, was left w ith a 
gnawing uneasiness about his future 
health. The effect on Ware, an affable 

There are only a hundred commercial sorghum 
gtwen left in the eon n fry: the sorghum operation 
at Rod' ('twh farm (sftmptt hr re} has moved to 
the (k erstreet-Kerr Vann, 


young man in a farmer's cap and jeans, w as 
equally profound: “1 changed my philoso- 
phy that very morning," he says, "The 
next day I w as looking for another job," 

Ware found both a new philosophy and 
a new job at a place where the chance of 
being poisoned by agricultural chemicals 
is practically nil: the Kerr Center for Sus- 
tainable Agriculture, a four-thotisand-aere 
bit of heaven nestled between the busy 
tow n ofPmeau to the north and the misty 
blue wilderness of the Ouachicas to the 
south. The center is committed to sus- 
tainable agriculture, which Jim Horne, 
senior vice president for agriculture at 
KOSA, calls: “A balancing act between 
economics and ecology, the short term and 
the long view . We're trying to help farmers 
make a living in the short term, yet nunc 
toward a more sustainable, a more eco- 
logical agriculture. KCS A is prov iding a 
pathway, l like to call it, that Oklahoma 
farmers may use.*’ 

To walk this narrow path between 
pushing nature too far or giving her too 
much ground requires some nimble steps. 
And some may question whether Oklu- 
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homa farmers really need co negotiate them. Oklahoma 
agriculture is part of a system that delivers an astonishing 
quantity and variety of food to our urban tables. Bur the 
trend over the last fifty years has been to produce that food 
on ever bigger farms, using less human labor and more big 
machinery and agricultural chemicals. One result: Okla- 
homa farmers have become an endangered species. From 
a million in 1935* their numbers declined to a quarter mil- 
lion in 1970, to a little over one hundred thousand today, 
with many of the farmers remaining relying heavily on non- 
farm income co stay a lloat. 

During the '80s a thousand farms per year disappeared 
in Oklahoma, When farms and farmers disappear from the 
landscape, so do farming communities. All over Oklahoma 
you can see the bones — crumbling brick stores with faded 
lettering next to the foundation stones of abandoned 
country schools. As farm folk move to the cities, rural 
economies shrink, dose ties to the land and neighbors are 
broken, and the pressure increases on cities to provide jobs, 
housing, and intangibles- — like a sense of belonging to a 
community. 

Adding to the economic problems facing farmers, there 
are environmental problems in agriculture that affect us all. 
Pollution of our ground water and rivers due to runoff from 
fc mi I ized tic I ds eon ti n ues vi rt u ally u n a bated , says a rece n t 
USA Today story, and consumers are concerned about 
chemical residues in their food as well. According to the 
KCSA, $3 billion dollars a year is spent on human victims 
of pesticide poisoning; $12 million, on other mammals, 
bees, fish, and birds; and, according to a Kansas study, 
farmers who often use certain common herbicides arc at 
greater risk of developing lymphatic cancer. 

It's easy to see why Kay Kerr Adair, who had long been 
concerned about Oklahoma farmers, would be attracted by 
the simple definition of sustainable agriculture written by 
Wendell Berry, a Kentucky farmer and writer: "A sustain- 
able agriculture,” Berry wrote, “dues not deplete land or 
people.” In 1985, Adair, daughter of the late United States 
senator and Oklahoma governor Robert S. Kerr, decided to 
do a little sustaining of her own. With her support, the old 
Kerr Ranch got a new direction and a new staff, a mix of 
college-educated and farm -educated agriculture enthusiasts 
that includes a surprising number of women, \\ hat these 
men and women have in common is an enthusiasm and a 
dedication one most often finds among people with a mis- 
sion, Their mission: sparking a rural renaissance in Okla- 
homa. 

Armed with a list of the ten common concerns of farm- 
ers, such as weed and insect management, energy use, soil 
health, and economics, the KCSA staff works on finding low 
cost, ecological solutions to the farmers' problems and then 
demonstrates them to visitors. The response has been en- 
couraging— more than three thousand people per year, from 
as close as Potcau and as far away as Pakistan— call, write, 
or visit the operation in eastern Oklahoma, wanting to know 
more about KCSA projects. With each project, the staff 
works on finding answers to the most important question 
of our time: 1 low can we use nature without damaging it? 



After the amount of them teak used on Kerr Ranch pastures dropped* 
Teresa Maurer cheeked the pastures to set him native plants were 
faring. She also kept tabs on pastures where sheep * goats, and cattle 
grazed to see which plants they were eating. 


Back to the Future 

T he crows and clucks of lively Rock Red chickens 
greet visitors as they drive up to Rock Creek Farm, 
one of KGSA's demonstration projects, Dcwayne 
Clinton, farm manager, has created a sustainable 
forty-acre farm that's more like a farm of fifty years ago than 
an agribusiness of today. 

1 Ijs chickens are a case in point. Long, low chicken houses 
con ta i n i ng t housa nd s of h i rds con fined to t i n y s paces arc th c 
norm on today's chicken farms, but not at Rock Creek. 
Clinton's laying hens have an airy, roomy house, arc 
unmedicated and never dusted with pesticides, and, most 
importantly, are allowed to range freely outside, eating grass 
and bugs. These practices produce a tastier egg as well as a 
healthier, happier chicken, contends Clinton, whose affec- 
tion for his birds is apparent. “If you haven't ever eaten a 
range egg,” he promises, “you don't know the taste of an 

( Hinton hand-washes the farm eggs to cheek for breaks and 
then sells them “about as fast as they are laid” directly to 
customers, some of whom drive from twenty miles away. “I 
get a sense of pride knowing that m\ product is probably 
the best in the country,” says ( Hinton, who grew up in nearby 
1 lodgen on a small farm not unlike Rock Creek. 

At the age of thirty-eight, (Hinton has spent half of his life 
associated w ith the Kerr Ranch; he went from being narrow ly 
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specialized — the artificial inseminator for the ranch’s Reg- 
istered Angus herd — to the creator of a variety of projects at 
Rock Creek, a job he loves because “it’s like coming to a 
new job every morning; nothing is ever the same.” When 
describing Rock Creek, he often uses the phrase “my farm,” 
and, according to Judy Foy, who leads tours of the place, he 
has a right to: “Devvavne built Rock Creek from nothing to 
what it is today.” 

Looking around the green pastures and well-kept barns, 
his hard physical work is apparent. However, Clinton puts 
in many hours of mental work, too: he’s continually con- 
sulting books in the KCSA library — books like Rodale 
Farm’s tome on composting — as well as “picking the brains 
of elderly persons” to get ideas. “They know so much, but 
it’s getting lost as they pass on,” he observes. One old trick 
he’s picked up is dosing his chickens with a little clorox 
bleach instead of using a commercial wormer. Then he adds 
apple cider vinegar to their water to get their digestive tracts 
back to normal. In fact, he says, he takes apple cider vinegar 
mixed with honey for his own stomach problems. 

Clinton says he likes to use these “old-time ideas as much 
as possible.” Today’s farms often grow only one or two cash 
crops, departing from the diversity of plants and animals 
common on Oklahoma farms of yesteryear. 

At Rock Creek the various plants and animals are like 
individual musical instruments in an orchestra, each one 
complementing the other and together making harmonious 
music: sheep graze with the steers, eating the weeds the 
cattle won’t; guinea fowl roam the garden, snaring bugs but 
leaving unpecked the squash, okra, and tomatoes; and hogs 
root up grass and weeds, unwittingly clearing pasture land 


and fertilizing next year’s garden site. 

Perhaps the most unusual instrument in this farm or- 
chestra is the “chicken mobile,” a portable chicken house 
Clinton hauls around with a four-wheeler. The impetus for 
the chicken mobile was his desire to stop spraying his steers 
with fly-killing pesticides. He moves the chickens adjacent 
to the grazing cattle, and then the hens go to work. “Their 
only job is to get in there and scratch in the manure and eat 
the flv larvae,” Clinton explains. Evenings he locks them 
up in the predator-proof house. “It works great,” he says, 
pointing to his steers, all lacking the black belts of flies that 
usually adorn cattle in warm weather. 

This symphony of plants and animals may soothe the 
modern soul, but it also saves money. Thrift is as much a 
virtue at Rock Creek as it was on the small farms of 
Oklahoma’s past. Anyone who has ever eaten at Grandma’s 
and stared at a plate of chicken feet in the middle of the table 
is familiar with the belief that nothing should go to waste. 
KCSA believes this is an idea whose time has come around 
again, and its staff counsels farmers to cut costs by using the 
resources available on their farms, first. Often this cost-cut- 
ting is environmentally sound, too. Take, for instance, the 
composting chicken house Clinton saw at a National Foods 
demonstration farm in Atlanta, Texas, and then built at Rock 
Creek. A layer of sawdust from plentiful Oklahoma oaks 
absorbs the chicken manure and transforms it into what 
looks and smells like good, fresh dirt. It is actually a high 
nitrogen compost fertilizer, that, unlike raw manures or 
chemical fertilizers, will not pollute our ground water or 
rivers. Clinton spreads it on the field of corn he grows for 
chicken feed. By growing and mixing his own feed, he saves 
money and can make a good profit on his eggs. 

This organic, madc-on-the-farm fertilizer also helps in a 
small way to decrease the nation’s overall use of fossil fuels, 
because the process of making synthetic fertilizer is fuel- 
intensive. “In thirrs r years — in my lifetime — fossil fuel re- 
serves will be seriously depleted,” says Teresa Maurer, 
former research director for KCSA. “Sustainable agriculture 
is anticipating this fuel shortage.” 

One fuel we should always be able to count on in Okla- 
homa is sunlight. Though Rock Creek Farm has one foot in 
the past, it has the other in the future: around the farm is an 
electric fence, its sun-powered battery hung on a fence post. 

Don’t Fight Nature 

C rossing the Poteau River to the south side of the ranch, 
one can imagine she is entering another world, a world 
before fences and energy crises, a more spacious world 
of vast grasslands broken by forests of oaks and wa- 
tered by shimmering oxbow lakes. In the evening comes the 
clamor of tree frogs, the buzz saw of cicadas, and the insis- 
tent, echoing call of the chuck-will’s-widow. There are wild, 
twilight smells — the sharp perfume of yellow flowers and 
the resin of pine in the humid Little Dixie air; and not-so- 
wild smells — the vanilla of clover and the earthy smell of 
cattle. At dawn on a foggy morning the blue-green fescue, a 
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A Farmhouse Inn: Apple Cobbler and Chores 


lie big, w Kite 
Victorian-style house 
gleaming in the sun 
has been known to draw 
curious travelers in 
LeFlore tammy off l ,S. 
59, Though it looks too 
delicate to withstand the 
Oklahoma wind, the 
house has nevertheless 
Stood alone for almost one 
h \ i n d red y e a rs — r h m u gh 
good times and had — 
overlooking the rolling 
fields and deep woods of 
southeastern ( )k I a ho ma. 

Tom Overstreet came 
to Indian Territory from 
Springfield, Missouri, in 
1871 with a £ Ihoctaw wife 
on Ins arm and enough 
ambition and energy for 
ten men. Within twenty 
years he had established a 
farm of three thousand 
acres and begun t he 
r I \ ree -story, fi free n -roo m 
house that would come to 
symbolize his wealth and 
success. It was completed 
in 1895, Last year, after 
ex ten s i ve re n < n a ti o n 
financed in part by the 
Kerr Center for Sustain- 
able Agriculture, the 
Overstreet House was 
renamed rhe I'ioneer 
Home and opened both 
to day-trippers and bed- 


and-breakfast guests. The 
home's public rooms are now 
used for receptions and art 
exhibits. The home itself is the 
centerpiece of the one- 



Tom Overstreet's castle. 


h u n d red -a n tl - fo rc y -a c re 
Overstreet- Kerr Living 1 lisiory 
Farm, which recreates for 
visitors the farm life of Tom 
( )\ erst reef s day. 

A visit here is more than just 
a chance to admire the 
splendid antique furniture, 
stone fireplaces, and lavish 
dressing rooms. Family photos 
and mementos scattered 
throughout die house inevita- 
bly draw visitors into the lives 
of the Overstreets. Overstreet's 
black Stetson sits on the 
dresser near the bed lie slept in 
until he was eighty -five years 


old. On a table in Mrs. 
Overstreet's bedroom are 
b i t re rs wee t re m i n d e rs: t h c 
well-worn baby shoes of her 
youngest son, Russel), and a 
photo of another son. 1 ,eu, 
who died at age six when 
instead of rinsing his mouth 
with the carbolic acid 
prescribed fora toothache* he 
swallowed the caustic poison. 

According to farm manager 
Jim Combs, Overstreet was a 
shrewd man — he once 
dumped a Harbour of his 
potatoes into the Arkansas in 
order to drive up the price in 
Fort Smith, and he was 
eccentric— grown children 
who attended his annual 
birthday party took home 
thousand dollar bills. 

The stone potato house 
Ov erstreet built himself still 
stands nearby. Visitors can 
poke around many original 
farm buildings, pat lambs and 
gouts, and watch the antics of 
the turkeys. Other farm 
experie nces available: 
watching ( lombs milk short- 
horned oxen, taking a ride in a 
wagon drawn by Mammoth 
jennies (female donkeys), and 
learning how to make candles 
and lye soap, 

Bed-and-breakfast guests 
enjoy the actual fruits of the 
farm. In the evening, guests 


arc treated to Vickie 
Combs's apple pic, made 
from apples grown on the 
place In the morning, 
Vickie serves a hearty old- 
fashioned breakfast, 
complete with smoked 
ham, fresh eggs, and 
homemade bread. 

Locals who hav e moved 
away have been heard to 
say they “just had to come 
back and see what's 
happened." And indeed 
the survival of the farm, 
when all around it arc old 
homesteads fallen into 
ruin, seems almost 
miraculous. 

— Mil urn McDermott 

7 he ( Kc/y/f ret- Kerr 
f ,h't fig History Farm is ten 
miles smith o f Sail isisw on 
SJt. 59, then a quartet mile 
aw on Overstreet Kerr Road. 
Rates are $55 overnight f$60 
for eked* or credit card ), faro 
persons to a room, mrh 
breakfast and evening 
refreshments. . 1/ first farm 
guests had to be far/ve years 
old , until a si \ -year-old girl 
had a hard time Moving eggs 
originated with chickens* not 
grocery stores ; **\Ve lowered 
the age to six , " Combs says. 

Tours: Ida .m. to 4 pan. 
Thursday to Saturday , t-4 
pan. Sundays. Tor informa- 
tion, rail f 918) 966-3282. 



grass planted by nun, is as beautiful as the native big 
hlucstcm, and the cows emerging from the fog are as hand- 
some as the deer. 

As vve Oklahomans zoom dow n highways towards a ren- 
dezvous with nature at a state park or national forest, we tend 
to forget that nature can be found on a farm, too. And be- 
cause a farm is part of nature, the ecological principles that 
apply to wilderness areas also apply to farms. T his is a real- 
ization that ecologist Teresa Maurer came to when she was 
doing field work for her doctorate in a grassland preserve 
surrounded by a working ranch in Oregon. This interest in 
“cco-agriculture” brought her to KCSA in 1987. 

“To learn to preserve the fertility of the farm/' Sir Albert 
Howard, the British ecologist, wrote, “we must study the 
forest." Maurer couldn't agree more. “There arc things we 


can learn from natural systems,” she says, “about managing 
our agricultural systems." System is a word Maurer uses of- 
ten. In Webster's definition of the term are words such as 
interrelated, complex, and whole. T his is the ecologist's 
vocabulary. 

To understand the complexities of the ecological system 
known as the Kerr Ranch, Maurer began by making an in- 
ventory of the plants found on the spread, and she found 5 52 
species in all, from such exotics as pencil flower and porcu- 
pine grass m the familiar cedar and sycamore. As the ranch 
moves aw ay from rhe use of synthetic fertilizers and pesti- 
cides and changes its grazing practices, she lias monitored 
the effects on the hind — which plants thrive and which 
decline — as well as changes in soil fertility and earthworm 
activity (they aerate the soil). With this data k( 'SA can give 
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A herd of sixty goats are kept at the Kerr Center striet/y for the mty they mimic brushhogs. “A goat mil selectively pick brushy type species over 
grass, ” says EJise . MitehelL The gouts eliminate mowing and leave the grass for the rtf vs. 


ranchers an idea of what to expect if they decide to adopt 
some sustainable ranching practices. While compiling this 
information, Maurer has also developed some simple tech- 
niques ranchers can use to observe their own land more 
closely. Once you know your system, she says, you can 
choose animals and plants that fit it. 

K( ISA's mixed grazing program is designed to fit livestock 
to the ranch’s available plants, and it's one of its big suc- 
cesses, Sheep graze behind the cattle and eat pesky pasture 
weeds that cows refuse to cat. 'The KCSA sheep are, in ef- 
fect, biological brush hogs, a way for ranchers to save money 
they would otherwise spend on mowing or weed-killing 
chemicals, “The ragweed was so high you couldn’t see the 
sheep," That's how KCSA shepherdess Klise Mitchell de- 
scribes the seventy acres that forty- five Dorset/ Rambouil* 
let ewes were introduced to in 1987, Today the same pas- 
ture resembles a golf course, and the project has expanded 
to eighty- nine ewes and eighty lambs, who, along with two 
Great Pyrenees sheep dogs, share the pasture with cattle. 

With their woolly white coats, the dogs look a lot like 


sheep and guard them against coyotes, Mitchell says the 
dogs arc bonded to the sheep and must have regular physi- 
cal contact with them. Once she got a dog who had been 
separated from sheep for two weeks, M !e was a nervous 
wreck/’ she says. 

[ p on a far hill, another Great Pyrenees protects seventy- 
five Spanish brush goats. Mitchell, who waters and cheeks 
the goats daily, finds them more interesting than sheep 
because each goat has its own personality. Goats prefer 
different foods, too: they are slowly clearing a rocky pasture 
of scrub. "Goats are a good example of the novel approach 
we take to problems," says Horne, For example, he points 
out, the goats convert scrub into valuable meat and milk 
while allowing KCSA to avoid using herbicides. 

In real-life ranching, though, there are no perfect solutions. 
This past year there hav e been problems w ith coyotes, who 
took advantage of the woolly Great Pyrenees’ habit of 
heading for the shade at midday, The coyotes, Mitchell says, 
“took more than their fair share" of kids. "It’s never by the 
book. Ir's never easy," 1 lorne says, “but we’re in a position 
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Draft power has moved from the Kerr Center to the Overstreet- Kerr fdnn T where donkeys eventually will help fill \ plant, and harvest hay. " I 
fanner has to add fuel to his tractor and keep it well greased , 11 says manager Jim Combs. The same principles apply to draft animals; they must 
have their feet and general health looked after and he fed a good diet . Here. Emma Box with Bert and Belle 
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to do this kind of research and work die hugs out. Then well 
be able to say: *1 1 ere is how you do it/ ” 

The Flutter of Moth Wings 

E mma Box is a strong woman with a soft voice. Last 
winter you could find her up early every morning, 
drinking coffee and watching twelve-year-old Bert 
and thirteen-year-old Belle finish their breakfasts. 


Sound like the morning of any ordinary Oklahoma house- 
wife and mother? Not hardly. When Bert and Belle finished 
eating, Box hooked the two up to her hay wagon and rode 
into the breaking day to feed the KCSA cattle herd. 

Box was born at Star, north of Bureau, and “grew up lov- 
ing and riding horses.” The horse sense she developed in 
those days helped her to have the confidence to work with 
the mares Bert and Belie, sixteen- hundred-pound Pcrcheon 
draft horses. In the beginning it was hard work: the mares 
wouldn't respond to her commands because they had been 
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raised by a man, and they weren't accustomed to a woman's 
voice. Besides learning to work with the draft horses— re- 
membering to be consistent, trying to be patient— Box had 
to learn such skills as driving a cultivator with her feet. Then 
there was getting used to the reaction of others. ‘It surprised 
a lot of people that a woman was doing this," she says. 
Though many, including her family, were supportive; oth- 
ers laughed — -more at the idea of using horses on the farm 
than at her working with horses. 

“We're not advocating that people abandon tractors,” says 
Maurer. “The idea is to be able to pick and choose the right 
technology level — high or low — for the job,” Box and the 
m a re s m owe d , ra ke d. and h au I c d h a y as we II as culti v ate d 


and cut sorghum. And the project, which just ended, was 
considered a success. \ lorse power can work on a small farm, 
says Ware, who worked on the sorghum project with Box. 

Comparing draft horses to tractors is difficult for Box, be- 
cause for her there were so many personal bonuses that 
co u Id n * t be fi g lj re d i n d o 1 1 a rs a n d ce n ts . A f re r ten yea rs o f 
working as a nurse, she was emotionally drained, "burned 
out.” With the horses, she worked at a new, less stressful 
pace. “Kmma likes to go slow," says Alan Ware. “She'd have 
stayed out there forever if you'd have let her." During her 
first year with the horses, she reports that she was “just in 
awe.” She noticed small things— butterflies, rabbits, and 
mice. “1 was back out in die world,” she says simply. 

That agriculture should nourish the whole person, body 
and soul, is a tenet of sustainable agriculture. “I think nearly 
every farmer is out there for much more than just making 
the maximum profit,” says Home. “There's a special rela- 
tionship between the farmer and the farm, a special kind of 
enjoyment in farming you don't fi nd in other jobs,” 

You can see the enjoyment on Teresa Wright's face. The 
petite blonde cowgirl not only works full time at KGS A, but 
with her mother runs a five- hundred-acre cattle ranch in 
Harts home, an hour's drive away. Listening to her describe 
her place, it's obvious she wouldn't think of doing anything 
else. “I can't move. I’ve got my cows and the land, I know 
the place, I know what it's capable of.” 

Wright's father tried to discourage his daughter from the 
farming life, but his words of warning about a hard living 
didn't take. “I was an outdoors girl. 1 loved animals, and I 
didn't want to be in the house. And I'm still that way,” she 
says, laughing. 

As a field person who works with farmers on KCSA out- 
reach projects, Wright gets plenty of opportunity to work 
outside. I ,ast year she worked with seven Oklahoma farm- 
ers ro compare the effectiveness of a harm l ess -to- hum a ns 
bacterial spray with traditional pesticides in killing corn 
earworms. “1 like working with farmers,” she says, and she 
has grown to appreciate how sensitive some of them are. Her 
favorite story is of the Bixby farmer who went out into his 
corn field every evening at dusk. There he stood, sur- 
rounded by the smell of growing corn, and listened for the 
flutter of moth wings. When he heard this, he knew the 
moths were laying their eggs on the corn silks, and that soon 
the earworms would emerge. Then he knew it was time to 
spray. 

When you automatically spray every week, Wright ob- 
serves, you don't have to listen for the moths anymore, and 
something is lost. “It's those little things I wish we could 
recapture,” she says. 


What Works in the Promised Land 

F armers will never learn to hear the moth wings if they 
can't afford to stay on their land. In die state capitol 
in Oklahoma City, the mural Settlement by Charles 
Banks Wilson depicts the Oklahoma Land Run. 
Wagons are shown overflowing with settlers on the move. 
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The dmikeys eit ike Overstreet- Ken me true workhorses: they pa// a 
vagwr power a sorghum mi//, and guard the sheep from coyotes. 

and there is a man on horseback holding up a banner that 
reads “Go Forth To Possess die Promised Land/' There is 
an air of desperation as well as hope about the painting, just 
as there was in tire 1901 advertisement for land in southwest 
Oklahoma that began: “Oklahoma. I he Last Chance. 

White settlement began hopefully enough. During the 
Runs, land in on e-lumd red -and -sixty-acre parcels passed 
into the hands of many settlers. I ! n fortunately, by the time 
Oklahoma became a state, a lot of land had passed into the 
hands of landlords; in 1907 more than half the small farms 
in the state were operated by tenants and sharecroppers. I he 
prairie sod, rich in organic matter — sometimes as much as 
three tons per acre in the roots of native bluestem grasses— 
was "busted" by the sod blister's plow, and too much of the 
land was overworked by farmers desperate to make a living. 

f armers don't deliberately mistreat their land, says I lorne, 
who grew up on a farm in Kiowa County, After years of 
working with Potcau-area farmers, Horne knows their 
problems, and his concern for them is genuine. “Most 
farmers I visited had a problem making a living, pure and 
simple/' he observes. 

This fact explains why KCSA emphasizes economics 
equally with ecology. Their brochure states plainly: “Sus- 
tainable agriculture must be profitable, or it has no chance 
of success/' “We are oriented towards a practical ‘what 
works' philosophy/' says Ware, who manages the shiitake 
(pronounced she-iih-cockv) mushroom project. After a year 
of extensive research and visits to shiitake growers, Ware and 
KCSA decided that grow ing the gourmet mushrooms had a 
good chance of success in southeast Oklahoma. Ware says 
the popular Japanese mushrooms are "extremely tasty/' with 
a hard-ro-describe flavor; just one can flavor a whole pot of 
spaghetti. 

“We want to reach farmers that don't have much/' W arc 


says. Shiitakes (a fungus, like all mush rooms) grow on small 
oak logs, easily available to farmers who cut firewood to 
supplement their income. Production costs are minimal 
($1.35 per pound), and market prices are high {$5 to $7 per 
pound). Growing the mushrooms requires more patience 
than anything else: nine months after injecting spores into 
holes drilled in the logs, the mushrooms are born. 

Along with non traditional enterprises, KCSA demon- 
strates "a commercial system that works," says I lorne. I his 
is the Dean harm, which features four hundred cows and 
their calves pastured on one thousand acres. k( ISA is one 
of the few sustainable agriculture organizations with such a 
big emphasis on livestock. I lorne says, and it is know n na- 
tionally for its work with animals. This is appropriate, as 
Oklahoma is definitely the land of the cow: Fifty-two per- 
cent of all farms in the state raise livestock. At five million 
head, cattle outnumber people. 

Senator Kerr was very interested in the Black Angus 
breed, and Registered Angus are still an important part of 
the KCSA herd, says Will Lathrop, a wiry cowboy from 
Montana and director of ranch operations. But these days 
KCSA is also selecting cows for its herd that w ill produce 
high quality, grass-fed beef. Grass-fed beef is leaner than 
the beef generally offered in supermarkets, which is grain- 
fed. At present Deway nc ( Minton is selling the beef to cus- 
tomers at Rock Creek farm, and he reports, “FIveryone raves 
about it/’ Lathrop hopes that eventually they can expand 
to a large market and pave the way for Oklahoma ranchers 
who want to try something new . 


Field of Dreams 


U 


■ ■ ■ o plant trees," nature writer Russell Page wrote in 
I 1 his memoirs, “is to give body and life to one's 
dreams of a better world.” So it is fitting that the 
J| k( ISA, with its appealing mixture of pragmatism 
and idealism, should have gone into tree planting big-time. 
At last count the staff had planted four thousand trees on 
thirty- two acres, and it planned to plant at the same rate for 
the foreseeable future. This new project is called 
agroforestry, w here tree crops are mixed with liv estock and 
field crops. It is definitely a long-term enterprise: though 
some of the locusts will make good fence posts in ten years, 
it will be fifty years before the world of baseball will get its 
bats from the ash trees planted along the Poccau River. 

But some dreams, like the dream that we can reap nature's 
benefits without destroying her (or ourselves), are worth 
waiting for. “Oklahomans are a conservative people,” says 
Adair, “but they are a people who have a high regard for 
education/' She hopes that KCSA’s efforts at education — 
field days, workshops, monthly newsletters, and books out- 
lining various projects — w ill convince Oklahomans to take 
the path of sustainable agriculture into the twenty-first 
century, m 


Matt ret McDermott is a free- let are writer who fives eat a working 
farm a tie! ranch near Cheeofah. 
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A Country Estate: JFK Slept Here 


t's one of the best views in Oklahoma. I /(Hiking across 
the Poteau River valley to distant mountains, the 
refugee from eity life can imagine he is a mnestone- 
carving Viking who has discovered a vast, new land. It’s an 
epic view. It's also the view you'd expect to see from the 
home of the late C.S. senator and oilman Robert S. Kerr. 

Donated to the Oklahoma State Regents for 1 ligher 
Kducatton in 197K, the Kerrs' native stone ranch house 
became the Kerr Country Mansion and Conference 
Center. Now the Mansion welcomes bed-and-breakfast 
guests. Big rooms, private baths, swimming, hiking, and 
golf (three miles away) attract visitors off the interstate, 
says Charlotte Kerr, Kerr's granddaughter-in-law and 
director of the Mansion. 

Portraits of the Senator and Mrs. Kerr greet visitors to 
the mansion. Kven without them, it would be difficult to 
forget that you are walking into what was once the home of 
u rich and powerful man. in fact, that's part of the 
Mansion's charm. "Mam people ask to stay in a specific 
room," confirms Kerr 

Among the choices: the Senator's bedroom, where his 
passion for Black Angus cattle is evident in the brass bull 
heads that sene as drawer knobs anti faucet handles; the 
rooms slept in by John Fitzgerald Kennedy and Lyndon 
Johnson when they visited Oklahoma in the early sixties; 
and the bedroom created for the Kerr grandchildren that is 
know n as the "ship room” because of its boiler plate- 
riveted walls and real portholes (the bunk beds are 
suspended from the ceiling). 

According to Laird King, co-curator with his w ife, Ruth, 
of the Robert S, Kerr Museum, sandstone blocks for the 
house were quarried along the Oklahoma- Arkansas line, 
"Mrs. Kerr went over there and made sure they were cut 
on the Oklahoma side," he says with a chuckle, 

Lcn/nted in what had been the earpcirt of the Mansion, 



The vim from the pool: the Ouachita Mountains 


the Kerr Museum is packed with runes tones, Spiro artifacts, 
and Kerr memorabilia. The Kings never know who might 
walk through the door, “A couple of years ago I talked to a 
fellow who said he was a general and had a name too hard 
to pronounce,” says King. "Fie said he would come back 
and bring the family,” Though Cieneral Schwarzkopf has 
yet to return. King has no doubt chat the Kerr Country 
Mansion w ill one day bring him hack, 

— M a u r a M e I ) e n n \ >t t 

To get to the Mansion from Poteau take l \S. 59 sooth a net 
follow the Mansion 's signs ( there are no road signs — only paved* 
unmarked county roads}* “U e are a country mansion out in the 
country, ” says a desk clerk . 

Rates range [nan $45 for a single room to $i00 for four adults 
(both in elude breakfast ). Continental breakfast is served in the 
dining room , overlooking the Poteau River valley and Sugar 1 .oaf 
Mountain. For more information* call ( 91 R) 647 -Rill. 



lours of the forty-five acre Rock Creek harm and the Kerr Ranch 
are (n ailable by appointment Monday through Friday , R a.m. to 5 
p.m. A general four lasts about ninety minutes, but if a visitor has a 
specific interest — composting* running a vegetable stand* or starting a 
Christmas free farm* for example — KCSA staff with expertise in those 
areas ran be on hand to answer questions. The tour includes the Rock 
Creek Store , where you can buy eggs , grass-fed beef and lamb , and 


honey . sorghum > and pork sausage when available . The ranch is 
approximately five miles south of Poteau on ( \S. 271. 

This Spring* the center began on-site consultations for farmers and 
ranchers in southeast Oklahoma. In the program , KCSA staff members 
meet with landowners to talk about their goafs and to take water and 
soil samples. The landowner later receives a work plan tailored to his 
or her operation * (The service is free.) 

KCSA publishes a monthly newsletter with information about center 
programs , along with listings of field trips and workshops and books 
about sustainable agriculture techniques* To get on the renter's mailing 
H st, for an order form fat publications, or to ask about consultations* 
write to the Kerr Center for Sustainable Agriculture , P.O. Box 5RR. 
Poteau* OK 749.5 ? , or raft (9/8) 641-9125. 

The (hues meet -Kerr Thing History Farm is heated ten miles south 
of Sa ITt saw on i \S. 59* then one-quarter of a mile west on Qventrcet- 
Kerr Road. Group touts, overnight cam ping for church and school 
groups* parties, and weddings can be arranged. Call Combs at ( 91 R) 
966-3282 or (918) 966-M96 for reservations, or write: Route l* Box 
695* Kcota* OK 7 4941. 

The Kerr Mansion is heated five miles south of Poteau. lake l . S. 
59, then follow the big green signs. Cali (918} 647-8111 for informa- 
tion and to make reservations. 
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High Plains Drifting 

Photographs by Jim Argo 


There’s an old saying in Black Mesa country, says 
photographer Jim Argo of Edmond. *‘Inc|iiire locally.” 
That’s because, for years, most of the county, including 
part of the mesa itself, was in private hands, those of 
the cattle ranchers who’ve been in the Panhandle since 
before statehood. 

Since last spring. Black Mesa’s heights have become a 
bit more accessible. The Nature Conservancy, a private 
conservation group, bought fifteen hundred acres from 
a Texas rancher. They attached deed restrictions 
prohibiting development above 4,500 feet, and then 
resold it to the state department of tourism (for less 
money, says the Conservancy’s I lerb Beattie, since the 
deed restrictions reduced its market value). The tour- 
ism department and the Conservancy are currently 
working on a management plan for the preserve. 

for now, hikers can pick up maps at Black Mesa State 
Park, five miles cast of the mesa, and get directions to a 
gate at the north slope of the mesa. There begins a four- 
mile, rough, meandering trail where hikers may see 
prong-horn antelope and deer amidst the pinyon 
pine and junipers. 

It’s an eight-hour round trip, but if you make 
it. you’ll Ik* rewarded. The view extends seventy 
miles into New Mexico. — BP 
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.l/wr, cutting througfi So Man's Land via the 
Cimarron Cutoff shaved ten days off the journey on 
the Santa he Trail, hut in exchange for time, traders 
eon tended with outlaws a nd Indian attacks. Kenton 
resident Leona linker inspects nineteenth-century 
graffit ft carved into Autograph Rock. 

Isft. more than eighteen tons of fossilized dinosaur 
hones have been taken from Cimarron County 
///tarries — the prize find was a six-foot dong 
Rrontosaurus femur. These dinosaur tracks are a 
few miles north on a county road east of Kenton . 
marked with signs. 

Right, cottonwoods grow along Carrizo Creek, with 
huff ahr grass, choya, and prickly pear cactus. 

Rich is to ric tools and hearths have hern found 
nearby. 
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Summer Reader 

Grab a taU glass of iced tea, stake your claim to the family 
hammock (or porch swing), and dive into a theme park for the mind. 
This is our answer to the dog days of summer. 


In the Ballpark, by Michael Vaught [ 

Hope springs eternal, even in a losing season 

The Great liar, by Gordon Weaver ...... .... 11 

Clarence Hale Cross , bom of bis own imagination 

Truth Counts, by Sharon E, Martin VIII 

A barrel of hens and a peck of trouble 


Pretty Boy, by Michael Wallis ,VHI 

Running with the Sagebrush Robin Hood 

Tongues of Fire, by Pat Bellmon ..... IX 

lessons learned on the farm t 

The Sounds of Strings, by Harold Keith c .....X 


A Spanish captive finds his voice in a Comanche village 


In the Ballpark 

Hope springs eternal, even in a losing season 

By Michael Vaught 

Michael Vaught is a writer from Waynoka . 


E very spring, as the grass greens and temperatures 
rise, I catch myself oiling the Willie Mays signature 
1 glove that my dad bought me when I was ten. Tech- 
nically, I passed this glove on to my son a couple 
of years back, but it seems to mysteriously 
find its way back to me each spring. 

fm a little old to imagine myself attain- 
ing glory or even competence on * 
the field, but when I take my ■ ; I, 
boy to the batting cages I still 
waste a few tokens swiping al 
fastballs. I believe that Nolan 
Ryan is the finest athlete m 
history. I-grieved Roger Maris 
when we lost him a few years 
back. I believe that children who 
are brought up to enjoy baseball are less 
likely to rob liquor stores as adults. Baseball is good, I think. 

As I write this, our state's triple A club, the 89ers, has the 
worst standing in AAA ball. On the radio you hear semi- 
funny things about not throwing things at the 89ers infield 
because players won’t be able to catch them arid someone 
might be injured. J wonder if the people who say these 
things have ever played an inning of baseball in their lives, 



and I somehow doubt it 

Such comments do, however, force me to ponder why in 
actuality anyone would pay to see a Triple A team like ours 
(which this particular year has lost thirty-three of its last 
forty-six games) when one could easily stay home, turn on 
the television, and see Robin Ventura drive in three runs and 
lead the White Sox toward the pennant with a 10-2 victory 
over the Yankees. Deep inside I know seeing that kind of 
major league game anywhere would be a magnificent expe- 
rience. Ft is my ill fortune, however, that I can't run out to 
Comiskey Park or Wrigley Field, or Candlestick; 
life has dealt me All Sports Stadium and the 
89ers, And because there is nothing I 
would rather do with my time than 
see a fresh air ball game, that is 
enough. 

Minor league ballparks are 


smaller than the cathedrals 
where major league ball is 
played. The billboards on 
the outfield fence are a 
little gaudier, and in Okla- 
homa City, fans have been 
known to find splinters in the gen- 
eral admission bench seats, but that is the way 
things were back when Ty-Cobb stole bases, and when 
"'linker to Evers to Chance*' was a standing euphemism for 
a perfect double play. 

A great bail gameon the television in the family room is a 
good thing, but a good ball game at a ballpark is a great 
thing. You do not hear the gunshot crack of an H&B Louisr 
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ville bat against a fastball on your television set. If you cook 
your own hot dogs at home they will not be as good as the 
hot dogs at the park. The National Anthem can get lost be- 
hind commercials on televised games, and the homebody 
misses die privilege of having one of the All Sports ushers 
reflect on what a great guy 
Harry Carey is in real life and 
how the baseball giant came 
with the Cubs once for an exhi- 
bition game in Oklahoma City, 
AAA ball is often about the 
chance to see something mi- 
raculous in the making. Roger 
Maris, who hit sixty-one home 
runs in the 1961 season with the Yankees, played for about 
a month in his early career for the Tulsa Oilers, What l 
would give to have seen Roger Maris play a game anywhere. 
Who can know what similar rare greatness might lie in 
someone swinging a stick tonight for the 89ers, even if the 
team lost thirty-three of the last forty-six. 

They will win in the spring, though. Spring springs eter- 
nal as does hope. I will be there, watching the young hope 
fuls and the old hopefuls hustle, cheering for them when 
they win, silently Consoling them when they lose, I will eat 
two hot dogs. I will drink a beer. I will wonder if l could have 
made it, or if I still could (Til be doing that twenty years from 
now) , and if I catch a fly into the stands, 1 will give it to the 
ktd with the thick glasses and the thin wrists who sits in 
front of me with his Cardinals shirt and his Mark Grace 
hope. We will be there at Oklahoma City’s All Sports Sta- 
dium in the spring, and I will save you a seat. 

The Great Liar 

Clarence Hale Cross , _ 
horn of his own imagination 

By Gordon Weaver 

Cardan Weaver of Stillwater is the author 0/The Eight Comers of 
the World and Count a Lonely Cadence, the basis for the Charlie 
Sheen movie Cadence, 


The man replied, “ Things as they are 
Are changed upon the blue guitar. ” 

— Wallace Stevens 

L ooking back — over forty years now— I would be hard 
pressed to distinguish what, of all I remember, was 
truLh, what falsehood, how much of it might be some 
amalgam of the two, one bleeding over into the other, 
- changing, informing, reshaping— a truth tainted by only a 
small Be, a great fabrication given probability, even dignity, 
by some scrap of veracity. 

Two facts: his name was Clarence Hale Cross (he always 
gave his full name, and his mother called him home to sup- 
per each evening from their front porch, slippered feet set 
wide, hands cupping her mouth for the megaphone effect): 


he lived, before his family moved into our neighborhood on 
Locust Street, in California, an exotic and immeasurably 
distant place in the Wisconsin ofthat era (both his mother 
and his father said this, and Miss Erna Haas, our fifth grade 
teacher at Hartford Elementary* announced it to us all when 
she introduced him to our class his first day with us). 

Beyond that, after all this lime, I cannot, will not swear to 
anything. Except to say he was the biggest, most outra- 
geous liar I have ever known. And because Clarence was 
universally considered a name too stupid to utter, and be- 
cause we knew he came from California, and because he 
was a liar of bizarre, absurd proportions, we all— 4, my 
brothers Art and Neddie, everyone at school and in the 
neighborhood who knew him— called him li^a-fomia. He 
did not particularly object, 

"Lie-a-fornia," we said once we knew him, "tell us again 
where it was you were bom?" 

”1 was bom,” he said, "on the Isle of Capri." 

"That's funny, last time 1 asked you you said Tampico, 
Mexico.” 

"1 never," he said. "The Isle of Capri. My dad and mom 
went on a vacation there to go fishing there. You can catch 
bluegills weigh six, seven pounds in the lakes on the Isle of 
Capri, which is how's come I happened to be bom there." 

“Sure thing, Lie-a-fomia," we said, "so you probably just 
forgot when you said Mexico last time, right, Ue-a-fomia?" 

"I lived in Tampico, Mexico, when 1 was little,” he said. 
"My dad and my mom moved us there right after l was bom 
because he got a job at a gold mine — I was bom on the Isle 
of Capri. I would of been bom in Tampico, Mexico, except 
for my dad and mom going fishing for bluegills there on 
their vacation, but I lived in Tampico, Mexico, before we 
moved here." 

"What happened to California where you moved from be- 
fore here, Lie-a-forma!" we sneered. 

"I did come here from California. 1 told you once, we 
moved to California from Tampico, Mexico, and some other 
places also because my dad got different jobs. And the 
name's Clarence Hale Cross, okay?" 

"Okay,” we said — 1 was ten, my brothers Art and Neddie 
twelve and thirteen and a half— "Okay, Lie-a-fornia, what- 
ever you say!" We badgered him, laughed at him, bdt he 
never got angry, never changed his story until the next time, 
never ever admitted to any of his preposterous lies. 

1 “Clarence Hale Cross!” his mother shouted from their 
front porch. "Clarence Hale Cross! Supper! Time for sup- 
per!” she called out to all of Locust Street. 

"Your ma’s calling you, Lie-a-fornia.” we said. "Go on 
home before we dopants you, you big fat liar-face!" 

"My mom," he saidjwer his shoulder to us as he ran for 
his porch, "used to sing operas in New York before she was 
my mom, which is why she’s got such a strong voice!” 

His father’s unlimited number of unusual occupations 
(gold miner, prize-fighter, combat pilot, detective, moun- 
tain-climbing guide, scientist...), his mother s earlier careers 
(opera diva, movie actress, circus tightrope walker, model. 
Olympic pentathlon athlete, wine- taster, French chef...), his 
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"It s all about his life as a public 
figure in radio and television and his 
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place of birth, his many foreign residences, rare pets he 
owned, there was nothing he would not lie about— history 
both ancient and modem; politics; the economy; feats of en- 
gineering; freaks of nature; popular entertainers; the 
weather of the day and of the approaching season. No sub- 
ject was too grandiose or trivial to escape the embellishment 
of his invariably forked tongue. What made him memorable, 
then and now, was the enormity of the gulf between what 
he said and the hopelessly bland, quotidian surface of such 
evidence of the truths of his life as we could discover. 

His father was, I think, a roundhouse switchman, maybe 
even only a gandy, in the Milwaukee Road yards. [ knew he 
rode the streetcar to and from his work, saw him waiting for 
his line at the closest stop on the corner of Locust and 
Maryland, dressed in a denim coat mid overalls, thick, oil- 
stained shoes, black lunch bucket in band. Mr. Cross was, 
even to my ten-year-old eye, a dull, gross man. My father 
drove a pre-war Plymouth, w f orked in the clerk of civil 
> court's office downtown, wore a necktie, suit, and fedora, 

Mr. Cross used snuff, inserted a pinch in each black nos- 
tril with the tip of his dirty thumb. When he was at home (on 
standby Lie-a-fornia called it), Mr. Cross worked in his 
backyard. Theirs was the only house in the neighborhood 
with a vegetable garden. When he worked, turning over his 
sod with a pitchfork, he wore suspenders to hold up his tom 
trousers, what we then called a union suit (his un- 
derwear in every temperature). He 
stopped his planting or 
spading frequently to take 
his tin of Copenhagen from 
his pocket, sneezed, blew 
his nose with his fingers, 
then Oicked them clean 
against his leg. 

"So what you got growing? 
asked Lie-a-fomia as we stood at 
the edge of his father’s neat plot. 

“Rare herbs," Lie-a-fomia said. 

"Look like damn radishes to me, 
my brother Art said. 

"What's herbs?" I asked. 

"Radishes and carrots," Art said. 

"I only know Latin names you wouldn't recognize," Lie-a- 
fomia said, "You use them to make medicine. My dad was 
going to be a doctor for awhile before I was born, except he 
quit to go join up in the war in Spain." 

“Bull," Art said. v 

"Where was that again?" I asked. “You were bom at?” ■ 

“Java," Lie-a-fomia said. "We had a plantation we grew 
coffee on. We used elephants to pull the plow." 

"Mr. Cross,” 1 once asked his father, "I was wondering, 
your kid says you were in the Spanish Civil War?” 

"Sq what if he did?" is all he said. Then he said, “Don't 
putz around in my yard by yourself here, huh? 1 got tools in 
my shed I don't want you futzing with Jiuh, kid?" 

Mr, Cross also drank. Playing in the last light of early 
evening, we watched him stagger up locust Street from the 
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direction of Bette & Dad's Tavern on Newberry, oblivious 
to us, muttering loudly to himself, swinging his arms vi- 
ciously at whatever invisible specters tormented him as he 
made his way home — this happened at least once a week. 
His son turned his back on the sight, pretended not to see 
or hear — something, of course, we could not allow. 

"Lie-a-forma," we said, “catch your old man, he's about to 
fall on his big duff." 

"That's road-work he's doing," Clarence Hale Cross said, 
"I fold you he was the sparring 
partner once for Billy Conn, the 
light-heavyweight almost beat 
Louis. It's how you train to box." 

“You said Barney Ross be- 
fore,” we reminded him. 

“Him too, 1 ' Lie-a-fomia said. 

"Billy Conn fired him because 
he knocked Conn down spar- 
ring with him, so he did it for a 

while for Barney Ross and then quit to study flying lessens." 

“Lie-a-fomia" we said, "who the hell's he talking to?” Mr. 
Cross, weaving and bobbing, shuddering like a fighter try- 
ing to clear bis head and get bis legs back, screamed his in- 
comprehensible threats and taunts up at the darkening sky. 
"He’s practicing,” Lie-a-fomia said, “his foreign language. 
My dad speaks twelve languages perfect and some more 
almost as good." 

"So what language's he prac- 
ticing, Lte-a-fornia?" we 
asked as his father half-fell 
up his porch steps, then 
lurched to his front door. 
“Nipponese,” Lie-a-fomia 
; said as his mother opened 
their door and his father 
tumbled inside, “Which is about 
the hardest one to learn. During 
the war he worked on codes for 
the Navy* he speaks it so perfect,” 
"You said he worked on the 
• atom bomb for the war!” we told 

him, 

■ “That loo. After the Jap codes he broke," he said. “I gotta 
go now, my mom's probably too busy to call for me* she's 
working on a portrait of me she's painting." And he ran from 
us, as though deaf to our jeering. 

Less frequently, later in the night as my brothers and I 
listened to radio serials or played spit-in-the-ocean. we heard 
the noise from their house — Mr. Cross roaring, his wife's 
placating screeches, their son's terrified shrieks, “Old man 
Cross's walloping his family," Neddie' said, 

“Tough bananas, hard to chew,” Art said. 

“Mind your beeswax," our mother said, "Go get ready for 
bed now, you stay up too late for school nights." 

"Does Mr, Cross beat up his wife and kid?" I asked my 
father. He looked away from me before he spoke, as if he 
was checking the exact nature of the sounds coming from 
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across the street 

“It takes all kinds/ my father said. “Lets just say it’s a 
heated dispute of a domestic quality, shall we? If that’s not 
over your head. Now get to bed like your mother told you. 
Scoot!" 

“Dope!" my brother Art said as we lay in our beds* 

“You think he’s gonna tell you anything the truth about 
that stuff?" Neddie said to me, 

Clarence Hale Cross’s mother was less dramatic. For the 
most part, she was a large shadow figure moving about their 
house, glimpsed through the 
windows, dressed always in 
what we called a housecoat 
(something my mother wore 
only when she cleaned or 
cooked our late Sunday break- 
fasts). I had a sense of her hov- 
ering, looking out often to 
check on her son’s presence, 
his welfare. She emerged each 
evening to call him home to 
eat, and. donning a coat as 
worn and shapeless as her 
dress, though still shod in flapping slippers, each Saturday 
morning she walked to the MP on Farwdi Avenue, five 
blocks away, to shop for their groceries. 

She returned, walking as slowly and wearily as a tired cir- 
cus bear forced to dance too long on its hind legs, carrying 
two stuffed shopping bags, moving as if each step were her 
last. “Clarence Hale Cross!" she shouted in the big voice her 
son said came of the opera, “Come help Mother! Clarence 
Hale Cross, come help Mother now!" 

“I gotta go/ Lie-a-fomia said. We were on my porch, my 
mother for sorfie reason there with us. “She broke her leg 
In a motorcycle accident racing in a ladies' race down in Baja 
1 California when we lived there before we moved here," he 
said. 

“You said you lived in the Sierra Nevada!" I said, 

“Poor thing," my mother said without thinking he heard, 
watching Mrs. Cross plod imperceptibly closer. 

"Before that," he said to me. To my mother, Lie-aTomia 
said: “That’s why she can’t dance ballet anymore, her leg 
broke when she ran into this other motorcycle with hers, 
otherwise she'd still Jbe a dancer in ballet. She was really 
good." Then he was gone, off our porch, down the street to 
help his mother bring their groceries home, 

“More damn bull," I said. 

. “Hush your mouth/ my mother said to me. “People will 
tell you all sorts of things. That’s no reason to talk mean 
about any living soul. I don’t approve of hearing vulgarity in 
any case," 

I still wonder, after more than forty years, that we were 
no more cruel to him than we were. We called him names, 
lie-a-fomia, BS-arfist, liar-face, threatened to take his pants 
off and play keep-away with them until he told the truth, 
teased him about his parents, caught him in his countless 
contradictory' revisions of the stories he made up on the 
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spot— but, though Art and Neddie were tough characters 
for their ages, and even I got in fist fights in our neighbor- 
hood and at school in an attempt to come up to their stan- 
dards, we never physically picked on him. 

That is no wonder in part since he was so small for ten, 
pale, spindly, and wore glasses; we were not self-conscious 
bullies. It was in part also that he never confronted, never 
took up the repeated challenges we made to his honesty. 
And in part, I think some forty years after the fact, vre must 
have enjoyed it N to some extent— the sheer betievability of 
his assertions, his agility in his efforts to cover one lie with 
another, usually greater one, his seeming confidence and 
satisfaction in the excess of it all. 

If we admired or respected anything about Clarence Hale 
Cross, however, it was his peculiar success at school with 
Miss Ema Haas, my teacher, a humorless spinster — per- 
haps sixty?— but not so dignified as to prevent her grabbing 
a back-sasser by his shirt and shaking him violently into a 
state of dizzied conformity. 

The truth was, Uea-fomia knew things. 

We, my brothers and I, everyone else in our classes, our 
neighborhood, shared the communally obligatory stance of 
detesting and being bored 'by everything to do with school 
at Hartford Elementary except gym class, where we were 
permitted to play dodge-ball, and recess, where we orga- 
nized a rougher version of it called pull-away. Tom clothing 
and raw asphalt bums were badges we wore with disdain. 
Lie-a-fomia, of course, never played pull-away; he huddled, 
as I remember, near the big double doors, wailing for the 
bell to end recess. I wonder now if he felt excluded, or if he 
spent the time thinking of all the things he knew, immersed 
in half-factual, half-fanciful information more interesting, 
exciting, absorbing, enriching, than schoolyard games? 

For Clarence Hale Cross knew things. If Miss Ema Haas 
mentioned the Nobel Prize, he raised his hand, told us all 
about dynamite; when she spoke of President Roosevelt he 
told us, his voice in a ms h, about the man's death by mas- 
sive stroke, that FDR’s coffin was closed because his face 
was so horribly distorted by the final agony; told us Harry 
Truman was a haber dasher and a long-time member of the 
corrupt Crump machine; when Miss Ema Haas taught our 
science book's chapter on reptiles (all I remember is they 
arc cold-blooded, and only four poisonous reptiles live in 
North America), Clarence Hale Cross stood at his desk to 
deliver a semi-coherent lecture on the spilling cobra's 
venom that blinded its prey; ibis led him to an association 
with the archer fish, which stuck Us head above the pond s 
surface to bring down flies with a stream of water as accu- 
rate as anti-aircraft, which reminded him of German flak, 
which made him think of the Battle of the Bulge; when he 
was about to go to the blackboard to chalk a diagram illus- 
trating bow the Nazis perpetually reinforced their battle 
lines by regrouping and re-equipping scattered units, Miss 
Ema Haas finally stopped him. thanked him, and asked him 
to take his seat, please. 

I could see no order, no system to what he knew— nor 
any purpose in the knowing. His knowledge, like his lies. 
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was a kind of reservoir on the brink of overflow,.and when 
our teacher, however inadvertently, tapped it, it sprang forth 
like a rift in a dike, a release that seemed to both ease and 
delight him. When his hand shot up, when he jumped to his 
feet, scattering his book, papers, and pencil to the floort 1 
saw a kind of light come into the bleary eyes behind his 
metal-framed spectacles, a spark of animated intensity 
flashed, vigor and joy glowed from his sallow face, in his 
puny frame. 

“Washington, D.C, our nation's capital,” he blurted, “got 
burned up by the redcoats in the War of 1812! Dolly Madi- 
son the president's wife saved all the important papers from 
the fire! She had pretty skin so she wore a mask on sunny 
days to keep it white. The war was already over but nobody 
knew it because they didn't have any telephones so they 
fought the Battle of New Orleans when they didn't even 
have to..." 

"Thank you very much, Clarence!" Miss Em a Haas said 
loudly to interrupt “That's very nice, and we appreciate it. 
Now let’s talk about what we read about the Supreme Court, 
Class? Please take your seat, Clarence, I'll call on you when 
1 wish you to speak to us,” 

i think Miss Ema Haas saw it also— this life that came 
into him when he told us things lie knew. 1 saw this in her 
expression, a hint of a smile at the comers of her pinched, 
spinster's lips, a pleased bewilderment in her small eyes, 
magnified by the thick glasses she attached to her narrow 
bosom with a bright ribbon, 1 doubt anyone else in the fifth 
grade at Hartford Elementary, more than forty years ago, 
sensed this. When he spoke this way, our classmates sat 
stunned, as if burdened with an unbearable weight of igno- 
ranee and awe— when he was, sooner or later, silenced by 
Miss Ema Haas, they shuffled their shoes under their desks 
and coughed, as if embarrassed or ashamed for us all 

"Miss Haas," I once asked after he talked about English- 
men cooking live peacocks for their dinner* “do you think 
that's all true? They cooked them while they were still 
alive?" 

“Whether or not, it’s surely very disturbing to know," she 
said. "Clarence is very unusually informed, aren't you, 

' Clarence?" 

“On some stuff," lie-a-fomia said. 

I tried to explain it to Art and Neddie, seventh and eighth 
graders, but was unable to convey exactly what 1 meant. 
They thought nothing of it. "Big dealie wheelie,” Art said, 

"What a twerp!" Neddie said. “Why don't you guys just de- 
pants the little liar-twerp once!" 

While it seemed so wondrous to me then, that he knew 
things, it is, now, so ordinary. Clarence Hale Cross read 
books. It amazes me, now, looking back, both that the ■ 
source of his knowledge was so palpably mundane* and that 
I could not see the connection, the cause and effect* then. 

Of course* we did not read, me, my brothers, our neigh- 
borhood friends. Reading was something of school* difficult, 
tedious* inflected by our teachers. Miss Erna Haas required 
oral book reports, so I read about the Hardy Boys, the sports 
novels of John R. Tunis, and one book about an Irish setter, 


Big Red * that I actually liked. My mother read McCall's and 
Saturday Evening Post ; my father read The Milwaukee Jour- 
nal each night be fore .supper, gave us the Green Sheet in- 
sert that Art and Neddie and I fought over for the comics 
and early box scores. Why should we read when we had ra- 
dio serials, ‘Jack Armstrong," and ’Your FBI in Peace and 
War” and “Inner Sanctum,” The Shadow?" Our parents 
followed “One Man’s Family," laughed at ”Mr. Anthony" for 
the crazy people who came on the program to air their ri- 
diculous personal problems he solved with sage advice, and 
tested themselves against ”Dr. LQ. n 

And we had our neighborhood, friends. We had Peggy- 
on-the- Bounce and Strikeout, played with a tennis ball 
against concrete steps or a brick wall. We had Washington 
Pole and Capture-the-Flag. Our father put up a basketball 
hoop, bought us one of the first vulcanized rubber balls for 
outdoor play in all weather. We had the pool at Gordon park. 
We had our father’s Raleigh cigarettes that Art stole, and 
Neddie taught us to smoke. Fads caught and held us like 
narcotics — yo-yos once, boomerangs another time, placing 
pennies on the streetcar tracks, accumulating the flattened 
discs. 

We had friends: Paul Hunt who dove into the shallow end 
of Gordon Park pool and spent the rest of his life from age 
twelve in an iron lung; Tommy Gorecki* who really was a 
grand-nephew of the stripper Gtlda Gray; Jack Crewson, 
whose older brother kepi homing pigeons on their garage 
roof; Daniel Davies, who had only one testicle he would 
show on request; Jon Vos, who stole our first beer from the 
cases of Pabst his father bought at discount from the 
brewery downtown where he worked— more, others* but so 
few'of their names come back to me* it has been so long. 

And for a tinge of danger, excitement in our lives, there 
were the Italian boys of Victor 
Berger School we challenged 
and fought, beat and lost to in 
fights that blacked eyes and 
bloodied noses, split lips and 
chipped teeth, and gashed 
knuckles. The swarthy Victor 
Berger boys scared me* but I 
fought them to satisfy my 
brothers and our friends from 
Locust Street and Hartford El- 
ementary. 

Ue-a-fomia had none of these, no games, no fad-toys, 
could and would not fight, no friends, Lie-a-fomia had 
books: 

Add just now I remember* going once to the East Side 
Branch of the Milwaukee Public Library, on Prospect Place* 
a dozen blocks from home— 1 do not however recall why 1 
should have gone there* early in the spring evening. Pros- 
pect was a noisy* busy arterial autos honking impatiently at 
the four-way slop signs, streetcars rattling and screeching 
on their tracks* sparks spitting from the overhead booms 
powering them, the Oriental Theater and Bowling Lanes, a 
White Tower hamburger shop always too crowded to find a 
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counter slool free, I entered the East Side Branch of the , 
Milwaukee Public Library, and it was bright with 
flourescents and quiet. It smelled of dust and was empty 
except for a seedy woman at a check-out desk and Clarence 
Hale Cross, alone at one of the long tables, surrounded by 
books, reading. 1 remember how loud my voice sounded in 
the tiny neighborhood library. though I knew to whisper 
when I spoke. 'The hell you doing?" 1 said. He looked over 
his book at me, blinked his eyes behind his glasses, 

* squinted. 

Tm studying up to write a whole book on how we can 
make enough electricity for the whole world if they build a 
dam like Boulder on the Amazon River in Africa." 

"Let's see," I said, and took the book from his bands, read 
the spine. It was a pictorial history of military aviation dur- 
ing what was called The Great War when it was published, 
“liar," I said to him. 

“Not this one/ 1 he said. 'This Fm reading because 1 think 
later Fll study how to design cars and planes. These...,” he 
said, reaching out both his hands to touch the volumes ar- 
rayed about him like a low, half-finished wall. 

“Lie like a rug, Ue-a-fomia," I said. There was a book of 
political cartoons, one on a day in the life of a Chinese boy 
named Chin, Roget's Thesaurus f Brady’s Civil War photo- 
graphs, Jack London’s Martin Eden, A Hundred and One 
Famous Poems (a long, thin book with a picture of each poet 
set in an oval above each poem), a book on beekeeping for 
beginners, others I cannot remember. “I read the one story 
by Jack Ijondon Haas made us” i said, 

T read everything he ever wrote, some twice," he said. 
“Once he lived with cannibals and had to eat part of a per- 
1 son with them,” he said. “He 

w h a r c h a k e a d i n c; said it tastes like pig, which is 
CLYDE SHOW what they call it, long pig ” he 


(forensic anthropologist): 

A Peace to End All Peace, 
by David Fromkin. 

“IPs about the fall of the Turkish 
empire after World War II and the 
creation of the modern-day Middle 
East. Fascinating stuff." 


said. 

“Tell me another one," l 
said, “and l might Just even be- 
lieve you,” I gave him back his 
cartoons. Tm going to the 
five-and-dime.” I said. “Come 
on, we can try and swipe 
something,” 

“I would except 1 can’t,” Lie-a-fornia said. “My dad’s com- 
ing to get me. We’re gonna bowl at Oriental and then go 
have dinner at the Pfister Hotel and see the ice show." 

“Baloney sausage," I told him, and left— Lhe Oriental did 
not permit children to bowl their lanes, the Pfister was the 
most expensive hotel in Milwaukee, the IceCapades Only 
came to the city in winter. If Mr. Cross was anywhere in the 
vicinity, it would be the Murray Elbow Room, if he was not 
at work for the Milwaukee Road, tending his garden, or 
d rinking at Bette an d D ad ’s Tavern . # 

1 left him there with his grab bag of strange books, in the 
fiourescent brightness and utter quiet that smelt of dust, 
with his lies and all he knew, and went out on Prospect 
Place, perhaps to shoplift something at Wool worth's or the 
nearby hardware store, I do not remember now. 


He moved to our neighborhood from California — a far, 
exotic place then — but where, when Mrs. Cross died sud- 
denly, he and his father moved away to, 1 have no idea. In . 
memory, it feels to me as if Lie-a-famia lived a long time with 
us on Locust Street — years— but it was less than a year, the 
spring semester of school, most of the following summer. I 
cannot explain this temporal distortion in my thinking. The 
facts are simply that Clarence Hale Cross came to us from 
California, was my fifth-grade classmate at Hartford El- 
ementary for one semester, lived across the street from me. 
summer vacation began, autumn neared, and then his 
piother died, and he and his father were gone forever. 

Nobody had ever died before Mrs. Cross died, Paul Hunt 
was paralyzed from the neck down when he dove into the 
shallow end of Gordon Park pool, but did not die. I do not 
know the specific circumstances of her death, save that it 
was unexpected and swift. 

It was twilight, when nothing is quite clearly seen in the 
summer haze. Suddenly there was a long white ambulance 
across the street: it maneuvered, backed up across the curb 
to the porch of Ue-a-fomia s house. We gathered, as dose 
as we dared, watched the two men wearing white carry the 
stretcher out, down the porch steps, roll it into the back of 
the ambulance— 1 stood on my tiptoes to see over Neddie’s 
head. “Is it his old man?” I asked. 

“Can’t tell” Art said, “it’s all covered,” 

“Pretty slick,” Neddie said of the gleaming ambulance, its 
mirroring chrome, the dome light rotating, casting a pale 
rosy wash over us, the metallic smack of the doors shutting. 

“Move out the way you little farts,” the driver said before 
he started his engine. We stepped back, watched the am- 
bulance bump down over the curb, turn, and accelerate 
away — I had one brief look through the side window at the- 
covered form on the stretcher, crossed leather straps hold- 
ing the blanket in place. 

“It could be either,” Art said. 

Tt’s loo small for his old man. It’s gotta be his ma,” 
Neddie said. 

“Its too big for sure for Ue^a-fomia," T said. We waited a 
long time, sal on our porch watching Lie-a-fomia’s house; 
lights came on inside as night fell, bn l the curtains were 
drawn— we could not even see shadow-shapes moving 
within. 

“Gel inside. You're morbid, Lhe three of you,” our mother 
said. I never learned for certain if Lie-a-fornia was home 
when his mother died. For all I know, he might have been 
at the branch public library all the while we watched her 
body carried out and into the ambulance. We did not see 
him again until her graveside funeral service at Roselawn, 

Our father read the curt obituary in lhe Journal aloud to 
us, the notice of the service. “Do we have to?” Neddie asked. 

“Of course you have to,” our mother said. “He’s your 
friend, and he’s lost his mother, poor thing, you owe him 
common decency.” 

“He’s not my friend" Art said. 

“He’s a fellow human being,” she said, “and so was his 
mother, poor thing.” 
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Mrs. Cross's age was given in the obituary. When I asked 
my father if forty-six was young to die, he said, “On the av- 
erage, yes. You're best off not to worry about it live your 
life and be happy," he said. To our mother, he said Mrs. 
Cross was by no means a spring chicken when she gave 
birth to her son; my mother asked him what that had to do 
with the price of bananas. 

I had never been to a cemetery; ail my grandparents were 
buried in Indiana, where my parents lived before they 
moved to Milwaukee, Rose lawn was on the west side of 
town, a long ride. A marble orchard my father called it: 
Neddie called it a boneyard. Our mother shushed them. We 
parked, had a long walk to the graves! te. 1 was awed by the 
stones we passed, tried to read names and dates, calculate 
life spans, felt the odd contradiction of so much mule gran- 
ite, its inherent silence broken by songbirds, the hot sum- 
mer breeze, the sound my shoes made in the thick green 
grass. “"Walk between, don't step on none,** Art whispered 
to me as we followed Neddie and our parents. 

Of the service I remember the man who spoke, his white 
collar, but not his words. The full sun reflecting off the 
coffin's ornaments hun my eyes. The fresh-dug earth was 
mounded beneath a green carpel less green than the grass. 
There was a canopy erected, its edges flapping softly in the 
wind. Besides my family, there were only Miss Ema Haas 
and old Mrs. Konecky, who lived two houses down from 
ours on Locust Street, Miss Ema Haas stood the entire lime 
with an embroidered hankie pressed to her nose, as if 
something smelled bad. My father stood like a soldier at 
ease, hands dasped behind his back, staring out across the 
open grave, as though he studied cloud formations. My 
mother sniffed and sighed. Art and Neddie fidgeted. 

I watched Lie-a-forma and his father. It was very strange 
to see Mr. Cross in a dark, double-breasted suit, white shirt 
and tie, vest, shined shoes. His hair glistened with tonic, 
plastered close to his head, unruffled by gusts. His hands 
closed in fists at his sides, sweat trailed along his razor- 
burned jaws. gathered in the creases of his neck. He cleared 
his throat often, as if he meant to turn away and spit. 

Clarence Hale Cross did not weep. His suit was a light 
blue, flannel, too heavy for summer. Arms limp at his sides, 
he clenched and unclenched his hands, otherwise only 
looked straight ahead, but not as if he saw' anything, I 
watched his eyes behind his glasses, to see if he cried, but 
he only blinked, squinted now and again against the sharp 
light. I wondered what he thought. 

1 w r ondered if he kept from tears for his mother by 
thinking of all the things he knew, if lie evaded his grief by 
filling the whole of his being with a rush of facts and fancies 
and monstrous hybrids so rich there was no seam in it, no 
breach for his loss and hurt to invade and touch him. Or did 
he think only of his mother, force himself to remember her 
in life with such detailed precision that she might seem still 
alive to him, given a kind of life by the sheer insistence of 
his imagining— and so not dead, truly, about to be buried, 
and so no weeping called for? 

The service for Mrs, Cross probably did not Iasi as long 
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as I felt, then, it had. Our father led the way, shook Mr. 
Cross’s hand, said, "Condolences. 1 ' 

Mr. Cross nodded. “Heart," he said. 

“Oh, 1 am so very sorry!" our mother said to him. “Heart, 
you know," he replied. I was too busy trying to plan what to 
say and do to hear what my brothers said. 1 said to Mr. 
Cross, “Sorry Mrs. Cross died." He said nothing to me, but 
took my hand; his was hard and rough on mine, but gentle, 
as if he feared he might accidentally crush it. To Lie-a-fomia 
1 was able to say only, “Sorry." His small hand was moist and 
warm, and I held it carefully, as 
if it might scorch me, 

“Thanks," is wbai he said to 
me — I think 1 expected him to 
begin some ludicrous story, 
abou t the cause of his mother's 
death, where he had been in 
the days since she died. Out of 
sight, on our walk back to our 
1941 Plymouth, I rubbed my 
hand raw-dry on my best pair of 
trousers. 

I suppose a few r weeks 
passed before Clarence Hale 
Cross and his father moved 

away from Locust Street. I saw him, spoke with him less 
often than usual after the funeral — three, four times? Those 
weeks seemed to pass so cjuickly, summer ending, and then 
they were gone, forever, so absolutely and totally not there, 
as though they had never been. 

That is how, now, looking back, all the times and people 
of my life since then seem — gone, wholly and irrevocably, . 
the sum and span of my life a kind of ill-shaped, half-formed 
void too insubstantial to declare itself or its meaning to me. 
If 1 have attained to any wisdom, it is.that time is the one true 
profundity; iti# recoverable, retrainable— one's life — for the 
most part only as abstractions. Names. Dates. Of interest 
and significance— my life — to me alone. 

Mr. Cross and his son left, summer ended, school began, 
time raced, hi time, my brothers and 1 went our ways, found 
work and marriages, homes, children, the normative 
complements of merely sufficient time. Our parents died. 
My brother Art died — killed in a commonplace auto acci- 
dent, The wife of one of Neddie's sons died recently, can- 
cer— we live a thousand miles apart. 

I contend we all have — had— good lives, comfortable if 
not affluent, secure if not untouched, satisfying though 
unspectacular. A husband and father, soon to be a grandfa- 
ther, I seldom wish I had done anything differently, know 
too well such speculation is idle, feckless, frustrating. 

Names and dates. Minor successes and small failures. 
Contentment leavened by occasional joy, no more than a fair 
portion of disappointment. Little despair and no deep or 
lasting regret. I have not earned a lament, expect a conven- 
tional eulogy, 

“So why you moving away?" I asked Lie-a-fomia. 

“My dad hates the railroad industry so he's bought us a 
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ranch in Montana; we're gonna raise ostriches you can ride 
like a horse* and they make boots from their skin*" he said 
once. 

“Alaska." he said another time* “my dad’s got this lodge 
you can trap furs and shoot moose and bears all year 
around.” Liar. I called him. 

“Florida." he said yet another time. “We’re building this 
here sailing schooner dipper ship and sailing around the 
world at the equator; it’ll take two years probably* so I won't 
be in school; Til have to study on my ow r m We’ll eat sharks 
and whatever we catch, squids and eels even.” 

Montana, Alaska, Florida* all the world's seas and oceans* 
the Kingdom of Arabia where Mr. Cross would prospect for 
oil, his son would own a camel* Haiti* French In do-China. a 
fishing village in Wales, a diamond mine in South Africa, the 
salt flats of Utah, skiing in Vermont, Cairo* Paris* New Or- 
leans,' pack mules in Wyoming, the unexplored interior of 
Brazil where naked savages armed with blowguns sought 
your head for shrinking, wheat acreage in Kansas* a Finger 
Lakes vineyard — the four comers of the earth, Timbuktu, 
Shangri-la* Ultima Thule, the Mountains of the Moon, I 
called him a liar. 

Where did you go, Lie-a-fomia? And what did you make 
of all you knew r and dreamed? Did you ever cease telling 
your lies to anyone who listened? Did you never learn to 
speak such truths as others wish and need to hear? 

And. oh* Ue-a-fomia, 1 do wish I could tell you how, when 
I remember yo unclear* exact, tangible among all the ab- 
stractions— I so wish 1 had learned what you might have 
taught me* , 

Truth Counts 

A barrel of hens and a peck of trouble 

By Sharon E. Martin 

Sharon Martin is a fiction writer who lives in Cushing. 



ish o n esty 
I doesn't pay, 
M-J son." Horace 
Butler sat in the porch 
swing with his grand- 
son, Mike* Smoke- 
scented wind blew 
in rhythm with 
their gentle 
back and forth 
movement* “It 
costs no one as 
much as it costs 
you. Let me tell you a 
story about a barrel of hens, 
‘'Your grandmother and I ran a feed store and farmer’s 
market here back when your daddy was a little boy. Old 


Mrs* Lyle sold me a barrel of dressed hens at a good price* 

i . 


and I saw to make a profit on the deal. I packed those hens 
on ice and made me up a sign to go out front, 

“Those hens went pretty quick, too. Before the ice had all 
melted, I had one hen left in the bottom of the barrel* 
“Then here comes Mrs, Grskv* a hard working woman 
With four little mouths to feed* and she asked if I had any of 
those chickens left* I assured her I did by taking that 
chicken out of the barrel and setting it on the scales. She 
looked the hen over, 

“ ‘You have any bigger?' * she asked. 

“I didn't* but [ didn't want to miss a sale* so I dropped that 
hen back in the barrel, took it out again, and set it back on 
Ihe scale* adding the weight of my thumb this time. 

“Mrs, Orsky looked that scale and that chicken over real 
thoughtful like* then she says to me* 1 think FD just take 
them both*' “ 


, Pretty Boy 

A Prologue 

By Michael Walus 

Michael Wallis of Tulsa is the author o/Route 66: The Mother Road 
and Pretty Boy; The Life’ and Times of Charles Arthur Floyd. Both 
books are published by St. Martin s Press, New York. 


“A man has three names — 
the name he inherits, the name 
his parents give him , and the name 
he makes for himself. ” < 

—Author Unknown 

Conkle Farm, Clarkson, Ohio, 1934 

C harley Floyd ran for the trees and the freedom that 
lay beyond, if he could just get across the field of 
com stubble to the tree line* he would be safe. The 
weeds and the wild grapevines, the honeysuckle and the 
brambles would grant him yet another reprieve. He would 
race into the woods and down the slopes, up the steep hills 
and across the crumbling masonry of abandoned canal 
locks filled with water from the recent autumn rain* 

He was known to some as the Sagebrush Robin Hood, to 
others as the Phantom Terror. But lie was most commonly 
called Pretty Boy Floyd— public enemy number one. He 
was invincible, and he always got away. 

The weather was warm on this October afternoon, 
Charley's while shirt and silk underwear were soiled and 
sweaty* and he needed a shave and bath. His dark blue suit 
was stained and covered with hundreds of tiny thistles* 
Spanish needles* which ran the length of his sleeves and 
trousers* He was a country boy dressed in a city slicker's 
clothes. A farmer's wife had given him ginger cookies and 
apples that morning, and he stuffed them in his suit coat 
pockets. He grasped a *45 pistol in one hand, while his o titer 
pistol was tucked in the top of his trousers* 
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% Just moments before, he had chatted with Stewart Dyke 
and his wife, Florence. The farm couple had kindly agreed 
to give him a lift up the road a ways in their automobile, 
away from the farm owned by Dyke's sister, Ellen Conkle. 
Charley had passed an hour with'Mrs. Conkle. She had just 
fed him a hot meal. In- 
side the farm- 
house, she 
still held 



t h e 
dollar 
bill the stranger had 
insisted she take in exchange for 
the plate of spareribs, Ellen Conkle watched 
him wolf down the dinner she had prepared. He sat in a 
rocking chair on her porch and ate in silence. Afterward, she 
saw him pacing around, waiting for Stewart and his wife to 
finish with their comhusking. Charley fingered the keys in 
the car's ignition, deciding not to steal the machine’ He 
waited for the fanner to come along. 

Just before the Dykes walked out of the corn fields, 
Charley pulled out his pocket watch. It was almost four 
o'clock in the afternoon. Sunset was about an hour and a half 
away. He stared atlhe fifty-cent piece attached to the watch 
fob. Ellen recalled that he smiled when he nibbed some dirt 
off the cameo ring he wore. No one knows, but perhaps he 
thought about Ruby, or Dempsey, or die cotton fields of 
Oklahoma and the times before he went on the scout. 

An airplane, an unusual sight in those parts in 1934, 
droned overhead. Charley turned his face toward the cloudy 
sky. The rains of the past few days had disappeared, and 
even though it was deep into autumn, there were smells of 
new life in the woods where the maples showed their true 
colors. Soon, killing frosts would give way to snow that 
would enrich the land, 

Ellen Conkle watched as the stranger climbed into the 
back seat. Her sister-in-law got up front as Ellen's brother 
started his automobile. They waved goodbye, and she went 
back to the kitchen chores. Suddenly, she heard machines 
driving up to the front of her house and the sound of car 
doors slamming shut When she looked out the window 
again, she saw a band of men in suits, carrying guns. They 
began fanning out over her property. The stranger jumped 
from her brother s car behind the coracrib and began his 
run across the field toward the trees, 
v The run only lasted a few seconds. It must have seemed 
forever to Charley, Maybe it was like one of those df earns, 
filled with monsters, that seem to last forever in slow mo- 
tion. Many years later, a federal agent remembered that 
Charley ran like an athlete, that he cut and dodged in a bro- 
ken field sprint. Cookies and apples fell from his pockets 
and bounced on the ground. Someone yelled for him to hall 
Then gunfire erupted and the bullets bounced up puffs of 
dust around his feet He fan on toward the trees. 


He gulped in mouthfuls of freedom as he ran. 

Chester Smith, a policeman from East Liverpool and a 
sharpshooter who had probdiy fought in France and Bel- 
gium, knew the man running away was Charley. There was 
no doubt in his mind. 

It was now ten minutes past four. Smith shouldered his 
.32-20 Winchester rifle. He took aim at the man running in 
zigzags across the field. When he had Charley in his sights, 
Smith wrapped his finger around the trigger. He took a 
breath and held it. He slowly squeezed 

(Copyright 1992 by Michael Wallis from Pretty Boy. Re- 
printed with permission from St Martin s Press. Inc. New 
York. New York.) 

Tongues of Fire 

Lessons learned on the farm 

Pat Bellmon 

Pat Bellmon lives and writes in Billings 
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p y nephew from the Maryland suburbs came to visit 
us this summer for the second year in a row T and the 
, difference in a boy between age eight and age nine 
was surprising. He had lost a sense of fear and gained a 
sense of independence. 

We indulged him: let him explore and then clean the cow 
manure off his own shoes; let him take bike trips and run 
the air compressor himself; let him feed the orphan calf- 
half the time by flashlight, despite daylight savings time. For 
an Oklahoma boy, much of what he did would have been 
considered chores, but for a boy who lives in a cramped 
trailer park ten months of die year, it was high adventure. 

Oh, there were warnings: no playing in the flooded 
ditches in town, even if every kid in town is; no fishing alone 
for more than an hour; 
only certain 
roads to he 
used for bik- 
ing; no. swim- 
ming tomor- 
row if the nose 
goes without 
sunscreen this 
afternoon. 

He is well-man- 
nered and pretty re- 
sponsible, though a^ 
speck forgetful. It ' never, frankly, oc- 

curred to me to warn him about matches and tall, dry sum- 
mer grass. 

He had gone outside after lunch, I had smelled smoke but 
hadn't investigated — another field of wheat stubble set afire, 
I thought. Soon after I caught sight of him rushing into 1 the 
yard. He stood there on its edge as if he didn't know r which 
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way to turn. I called to him* He hesitated, then without tak- 
ing a step burst into tears and covered his face with his 
hands, 

Tve done a terrible thing. It's really, really bad," he said. 

I heard crackling as his words trailed off and looked be- 
yond the yard to the pasture 
sou tli of the b am where the farm 
implements are parked. I think it 
was then 1 called the nursing 
home. (In Billings. America* in 
the case of fire the first call is al- 
ways to a number at the nursing 
home and then someone there 
dials a number that rings the 
phones in the homes of all the 
volunteer firemen*) 

We dragged hoses to the bam only to have me remem- 
ber that the faucet had been leaking* and we had shut it off* 
There weren't enough water hoses to reach from the yard; I 
grabbed a blanket and began pounding the flames in the 
grass until a tree beside me went up in a great w r hoosh of 
flames. I was frantic and scared, so much so that I wasn't 
thinking clearly and when the tree caught fire, I dropped the 
blanket and ran* 

Our nephew r was hysterical. I think in his heart he truly 
wished he were dead. His life* fm sure he figured* was over 
anyway. With the flames burning out of my control* I could 
focus on him, and 1 suddenly realized the depth of his 
agony. He loves coming to Oklahoma, to the farm* to his 
uncle’s for the summer. The product of a broken home, he 
idolizes my husband. Not getting to come back ever again 
was a fear greater than the punishment he thought his uncle 
would surely dole out for setting a field afire and threaten- 
ing a bam* farm equipment, and a house. 

1 grabbed him and held him etysely and told him we loved 
him; that we would indeed let him come back. \ asked him if 
he was miserable* Sobbing*’ he assured nte he was* I told 
him that was his punishment. 

It seemed a long time before the fire trucks came* though 
It was actually less than ten minutes. When they drove up* 
my nephew ran into the house. 1 was deeply relieved to see 
those trucks. It took only minutes to wet down the trees and 
grass. There was no damage save to the trees, the blanket* 
and a water hose. 

The fireman— men I'd known all my life and thought I 
knew— got out of the trucks, I went to get my nephew and 
told him he had to apologize and thank these men. 

"I can V he cried, 

“You can. You have to," I told him. ‘ 

One of them was a short but burly mechanic. Another, a 
farmer with the foulest mouth and the hottest temper in 
town. When my nephew apologized through his sobbing* 
the mechanic took his cigar out of his mouth and grabbed 
my nephew and gave him a bear hug, pounding his back, 

“Thai's all right," he said. ‘That's all right. You did the 
right thing to tell Pat." 

And when the mechanic had finished with him, the 
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farmer took hold of him and hugged him too, “We all make 
mistakes. Ifsokay. You won't do that again will you?’ 

“No” said my nephew, 

I took him back under my wing and wiped away my own 
tears. 


The Sounds of Strings 

■ A Spanish captive finds his voice in a 
Comanche village 

By Harold Keith 

Harold Keith of Norman is the author o/Komanteia, the story of a 
young Spanish nobleman, said to be the finest guitarist in Spain , 
who is captured by and lives in bondage with the Comanche. 
Koinanteia was named a New York Times Best Book in 1965 , The 
Sound of Strings, published by Levite of Apache, Norman, is its tong 
awaited sequel. 


P edro did not try to play the guitar the first night he 
brought it home* nor for several days thereafter. 
Leaning it against a pole in Old Sore’s tipi, he instead 
stared at it strangely . What had become of its power to move 
him so profoundly? Where was its seductive appeal? Why 
had he ever been bound so strongly to it? 

As he approached the flap of his own lodge, he heard an 
eager, conspiratorial whispering. A glow of pleasure 
coursed through him. He knew what was coming. Every 
tame Keechee saw him returning from a hunt, she would 
rush to her mother and give her no rest until her face had 
been scrubbed, her hair combed, and her cleanest dress pul 
on. Pedro paused a moment at the door* giving them time 
to finish their preparation. Then he walked In* 

With a childish shout* the little girl ran up to him. her elfin 
face aglow with the warmth of her greeting. 

"tioiar exclaimed Pedro, pretending to be surprised. 

In a most winning manner, Keechee slipped her tiny hand 
into his and lifted her cheek to be kissed. And when the kiss 
was given* she looked up at him and smiled* the look in her 
eyes telling him that she loved him. Pedro felt humble and 
pleased beyond all understanding. 

He took her outside and showed her the small piece of 
deer meat he had brought her from the hunt Keechee ran 
back inside the lodge to gel her small knife and* returning, 
began to slice the meat so she could dry it and store it in her 
small rawhide parflecbe that was painted exactly like her 
mother's. 

“Be careful* queridaf Pedro warned and turned to the 
creek to wash Ills hands. 

At the sound of a childish cry of pain behind him, he 1 
wheeled only to see red blood dripping down off her thumb 
onto her clean buckskin skirt, though the little girl seemed 
to be crying more over the staining of her gown than over 
her wound, 

Pedro called his wife* then went to comfort Keechee* 
Willow Girl came and bound the wound tightly with grass 
to stop the bleedin’g then she applied a cactus poultice* 
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heating the fiber and burning off the thorns. 

Next morning, the child was further mollified when Wil- 
low Girl made her a doll. Amused; Pedro watched them. 
While Willow Girl worked deftly, Keechee squatted on her 
heels nearby, gazing with the utmost interest, her thumb 
still sheathed in the cactus bandage bound by sinew. 

Soon the dolfs deerskin head, stuffed with buffalo hair T 
began to lake shape. Its eyes, made from half shells of 
acorns, were cunningly sewn on* giving it a comical* pensive 
expression. The head was lashed to the end of a cedar stick 
sheathed with buckskin; the stick was beaded and fringed. 
Pedro made a toy cradleboard for the doll, and Keechee 
proudly carried it everywhere on her small back. The 
wound healed rapidly, though a deep scar was left on the 
child's left thumb. 

One afternoon Pedro came home early from the herd- 


q (.tainted again with a beloved relative one had 
not seen for many years. The reconciliation began slowly. A 
new start had to be made, a start that disregarded the easy 
familiarity and comradeship of the former association and 
slowly, shyly began anew. 

For a whole hour Pedro tried. His mind, sharp as ever, 
retained every detail of every composition he had ever 
played. He thought, how marvelous is the memory of a 
musician. Few people in any other walk of life are called 
upon to cram as much in their menial storage vaults. But his 
fingers were stiff and cold* his timing awry. He felt no affin- 
ity with the instrument. Its strings seemed hostile to his 
touch. His fingertips had grown so fleshy that he could not 
feel or produce a round, full tone. 

Annoyed, he looked up and saw the new doll staring at 
him mournfully, 

Pedro tried hard for another quarter hour and finally 
halted, blowing out his breath in one long, weary exhalation. 
Unable to bear the mediocrity of what he heard, he hung the 
instrument on a tipi pole and stalked ouL 

That night he lay awake thinking about it The guitar had 
stimulated him strangely. He felt something slowly stirring 
within. It was like the approach of a band of gypsy musicians 
far in the distance, their thin, beguiling music barely regis- 
tering on the ear. His fingers yearned to clutch the strings 
and wrench the music from them. He felt melodies surging 
within him* crowding one upon the other* pleading to be 
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released from their long imprisonment. But something hard 
and inflexible as iron held him back. He looked helplessly 
at his hands. What had happened to him? 

He told himself bitterly. "We all mount to heaven on the 
ruins of our failures. But Tm not even going to have a failure * 
unless I start." 

Next morning, he sat outside the dpi in the sun thinking 
about it and watching Keechee play with the other half-na- 
ked and unmistakably unwashed little children of the vil- 
lage. Most of their play was an imitation of the lives of older 
people. They were all perfect mimics. 

Keechee, bending forward in the manner of Willow Girl* 
with one elbow resting on her knee and one painted cheek 
in the palm of her band* began to talk knowledgeably about 
the buffalo that were becoming very 
scarce and of how Grass Girl, her 
aunt* was being courted by a 
young brave of the Tenewa 
band. 

The other little girls* 
parroting their mothers, lisr 
tened attentively, exclaim- 
ing in undertones. "Hah! 
Hah! Yes! Yes!" whenever 
Keechee paused for breath. 
Their realism amused Pedro. 
He thought, every human being, 
young and old, needs to be moved emo- 
tionally* to feel vicariously such things as love, 
hate, sorrow, fear* and revenge. These children 
achieve emotional expression by pretending to act like 
grownups. My way is by playing the guitar* although, I can’t 
strike a single satisfying note on an instrument I played all 
my life before my captivity. 

He continued to watch the children* fascinated by their 
absorption in what they were doing. Now the girls were 
harnessing the boys as ponies, loading them with miniature 
camping equipment. Keechee and the other little mothers 
had all sorts of trouble* The po- 
nies became unruly* bucking 
and running away and scatter- 
ing the ramp equipage all over 
the prairie. Enemy braves 
wearing sumac war bonnets at- 
tacked* hurled sunflower 
lances. Other warriors de- 
fended the women, and after- 
wards it was a messy task to 
care for the wounded, bury the dead, and restore the village 
to a semblance of order, 

lifter* Keechee came home hot and happy, saying* "Oh* 
how 1 hate to be a wife! My back is sore from packing so 
much of what my husband had on his pack horse when he 
came home to night." Pedro and Willow Girl laughed ex- 
travagantly. 

The next day rain pelted down softly on the lodge-skin 
walls* and Pedro didn't hunt. It would have been an ideal 


ing grounds. Willow Girl and Keechee had gone berry- 
ing. Refreshing himself by plunging his hands and 
face into the warm river water, he came by Old / 
Sore's tipi, picked up the guitar, and came back 
into his own lodge. Keechee had left her doll. 

Hanging from its cradleboard* it re- 
garded Pedro solemnly with its sad* 
acorn eyes. 

Seated with his shoulder 
against a tipi pole* Pedro 
idly began to tune and 
pluck the guitar. The 
notes rang queerly off his 
fingertips. It was like trying to become reac- 
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time to resume his guitar practice, but the strange languor 
was still upon him; he couldn't make himself take down the 
instrument. Instead, he peered through the dpi flap, watch- 
ing the children play in an old lodge that had been pitched 
for them near the river bank, Keechee had asked her 
mother to let her take her share of the family meal as a 
"feast* for the other children. 

After they had eaten, Keechee came for Pedro. Grasping 
him by one finger, she led him to the play lodge to tell them 
stories. Pedro remembered a childhood poem his mother 
had taught him. When he repeated it to the children in 
Spanish, they listened breathlessly, quick to catch the 
rhythm. At the end of each line their laughter bubbled mer- 
rily, although the words were meaningless to them. When 
Pedro told them old world stories in Comanche, he found 
that unlike Spanish children, these tittle Comanches did not 
like hap\>y endings. They expected natural results from just 
causes, whether good or bad. Death was not regarded as a 
tragedy; sometimes it was the opposite, a transfer to a hap- 
pier place. They all had a deeply rooted belief in life after 
death. 

In the warm dpi after supper, -Pedro encouraged both his 
wife and child to practice their Spanish. He told them about 
Christmas and how it was celebrated in Andalusia. He told 
them many other things about 
Spain, its people, and its cus- 
toms. Willow Girl listened very 
attentively, her hands busily 
stripping off long pieces of 
sinew to be used for thread. 
Keechee listened so hard that 
she fell asleep in Pedro's lap. 
Pedro felt rewarded. They were 
' both making progress, Anda- 
lusia wouldn't be a total surprise to them when he finally 
took them home. 

With the buffalo bunts over and plenty of hides and meat 
laid by, time became plentiful, and one morning Pedro again 
look down the guitar. With his scalp lock falling across hjs 
shoulder, he beni over the sounding board, trying to re- 
cover his former rapport with the instrument. 

After thinking about it all fall, he had resolved to take a 
different approach. "Scales, there is no detour around 
them!" he had once heard an old piano teacher say back in 
Seville. He decided to do nothing but practice scales. 

He practiced them in all keys, through two and three oc- 
taves, experimenting with his strumming by alternating dif- 
, ferent fingers of his right hand. He practiced thirds, sixths, 
octaves, arpeggios. He practiced slowly at first, then gradu- 
ally increased the speed and lightened the touch. He could 
not detect any improvement, but imputed that to the fact 
that his exercising had become so repetitious that it dulled 
his ear and closed his mind. 

Although hungry to relive every composition he had ever 
played, he conquered the inclination and stayed on the 
hated scales. For weeks he was restless and moody, and 
rarely left the tipi. His temper became edgy. He knew that 
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there was a war going on inside him. a war between him and 
the guitar, a war that would decide whether he played it 
again or abandoned it forever. He was sweating hard and his 
fingers were hurting, but he doggedly stayed with it. 

On one particularly frustrating afternoon, he heard a 
slight noise behind him. Wheeling, he saw Keechee and 
several of her playmates quickly withdraw their black heads 
from underneath the tipi wall; they had been listening clan- 
destinely, their small mouths wide with astonishment. 

Willow Girl seemed to understand the intensity of Pedro's 
struggle and did not interrupt hint even to call him to eat. 
She was careful to restrain Keechee and her playmates, who 
stood spellbound outside the tipi listening, their ears glued 
to the gray lodge skins. Pedro knew they were there. He 
could hear their excited whispering. But he forgot about 
them in his engrossment with the instrument. 

Day followed day, but Pedro noticed none of them in his 
absorption with the guitar. Once he became so annoyed 
with it that he hurled it into a comer, breaking a string. Ap- 
palled by the calamity, he thought his year was over and that 
his temper had cost him 'his chance to recover his skill. 
Then he looked within the sounding hole and found a 
packet of surplus strings that Julio, his father's man servant, 
had thoughtfully provided at their unexpected encounter at 
the trading village, 

“ Santa Marial” he breathed in gratitude and hugged the 
instrument gently to his breast. 

Another time he chafed impatiently when Goby and 
Horse Whippe?came by to help him geld his male colts, 
which had resulted from the breeding of the Barb stallion 
to his mustang mares. That task cost him three days of 
practice, and Pedro had trouble getting his mind off the gui- 
tar and onto the castration. The Comanche method was 
brutal but quick. Pedro and Coby lassoed the male colts by 
their forelegs, throwing them and tying their front feet to a 
post, then each of them grabbed a hind leg and rolled the 
frightened colt over on his back. 

Horse Whipper, looking like the embodiment of doom as 
he approached with arms and thighs bloody from the previ- 
ous emasculations, squatted between the colt's hind legs, 
knife in hand, and did his cutting. Pedro's thoughts were 
fixed so earnestly on the guitar that not only did he miss the 
horses several times with the rope but once he got his fore- 
head gashed when he loosened his grip on a leg and caught 
a flying hoof. 

He looked so discouraged and desperate when he came 
home that night and resumed his practice that Keechee, 
tying her doll intoyts cjadleboard, gave it a stem look. 

"Do not talk, or cry, or make any kind of a disturbance 
while my father is working with his- medicine box," she ad- 
monished. "His spirit helper lives in it. My father is trying to 
see him. That's why he keeps bending over and looking into 
it. You must be very quiet and not bother him." 

It was after Pedro began practicing alone at night in the 
children's play tipi by the river that he began to recover Ins 
former proficiency. He detected it first while performing 
arpeggios in all keys and positions; there was a definite im- 
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provement in the rapidity* the vigor, and the neatness of Jiis 
fingering. Because of his constant practice, tile flesh on his 
fingertips had hardened, and the tones he now achieved had 
a warmth* a color, and a low sweetness that he found most 
satisfying. 

With mounting excitement and pleasure, he redoubled 
his efforts* trying special effects he hadn't tried for years, 
legato, staccato, vibrato* harmonics, and trills. He tried uSr 
mg all his fingers with a backward stroke and began ex- 
perimenting with different methods of plucking the strings 
to enlarge the tone. Although Julio's guitar lacked the 
resonance and tone quality of Pedro’s beloved Kanlun* it 
was a far better instrument than the Comanchero one that 
Belt Whip had broken over Pedro’s head. 

One afternoon Pedro began playing compositions: At first 
he attempted only Spanish folk tunes* each full of the life 
and soul of the region from whence it came* totally unaf- 
fected by any foreign influence* Pedro deliberately refrained 
from the improvising he loved so well until he had recov- 
ered la surer grasp of his techniques* This was the proce- 
dure that Barlovento, his first teacher* had sternly insisted 
upon when Pedro, as a child* had wanted to spend all his 
time playing extemporaneously* And Dona Dolores had 
supported the teacher* 

Pedro had never forgotten how wisely his mother had put 
it one afternoon when she had caught him faking a compo- 
sition and had taken the guitar away from him for two whole 
days. She said, "Any freedom must be disciplined if it is to 
be intelligently used and enjoyed*" 

That night, Pedro found ample proof of the greater audi- 
ence appeal of compositions over scales. Halting his playing* 
he left the dpi and walked to the river to get a^drink* Where 
formerly there had been only children and a scattering of 
adults listening, he now saw several groups of people sitting 
solitary and silent on the grass in the. darkness. He knew 
they had probably been there for hours* and he wondered 
what their thoughts were. Old Sore* in whose dpi Pedro 

frequently practiced* opined: "I don't think they are too sur- 
prised* Espanol They have always thought that you had 
worms in your head. Any man who would trade a herd of 
wonderful horses for a woman must have worms in his 
head*’' , * ' 

But Pedro had noticed that the ancient was an avid lis- 
tener, too, even if he did have only one ear. When Pedro 
would come into the tipi for an evening of practice* Old Sore 
would abandon his plans to go to the smoke lodge and hob- 
nob with the other oldsters* Instead he would follow Pedro 
into the tipi* fill the bowl of his redstone pipe to overflowing, 
settle himself into a shadowy corner and, sitting silent as an 
embalmed corpse* listen far into the night. The only time 
Pedro would be conscious of him was when he occasionally 
smelled the odor of the old man's pipe. But under no cir- 
cumstance could Pedro induce Old Sore to touch the guitar. 
Like all Comanches* the old man regarded any abnonnal 
object as the probable abode of a spirit. He acted as though 
the instrument was the rarest phenomenon he had ever 
seen. 


When Pedro began playing compositions* the effect on 
his wife was the most curious. Guitar music moved her 
deeply* Out night in their lodge when he was playing a 
solea, a plaintive Andalusian melody that expressed the 
loneliness of one who had no mother or father and nobody 
left to remember him* sorrow and bewilderment came into 
Willow Girl's face* Every note seemed to elicit the deepest 
emotion in her* until finally a wild expression of melancholy 
clouded her eyes and* bursting into tears, she ran from the 
lodge* 

Pedro broke off his playing* 
found her outside, comforted 
her* and leading her back into 
the tipi* asked her to hold the 
guitar* "It’s only a musical in- 
strument* querida * like the flute 
your people sometimes play,” he 
assured her. ‘There’s nothing 
supernatural about it* nothing 
involving dreams or visions or 
power. It's just a talent I ac- 
quired after long practice* like 
your talent for parfleche paint- 
ing* or Two-in-a-Blanket's for 
dancing, or Goby's for making 
war. Back in my country there is a guitar in every home* The 
peasant* after a hard day’s work* turns to his guitar for re- 
laxation. He invites the neighbors in and they sit in a circle. 

"While one plays the guitar* the others take turns mak- 
ing up couplets and singing them* always to the same air. 
Like this one." 

Muffling the guitar’s accompaniment to the merest whis- 
per, Pedro sang softly the copla "Los Ojos de Mi Moreno , ” 

The eyes of my dark beauty 

Are like the pains I bear, 

Enormous as my sbrrows. 

Black as my despair. 

Willow Girl ran her hands over the smooth wood of the 
guitar. Looking at it from underneath and from all sides, she 
gave w T ay to alternate spells of laughter and of tears* Never 
had Pedro seen anybody so electrified by music* She be- 
came his finest listener. After that, whenever he picked up 
the guilarin the lodge* she would put down any task she was 
performing and listen to him as one entranced. And Pedro 
thought* music is a thing loo delicate and too n]ighty for any 
language of the lips* yet how closely bound it is about all our 
hearts. 

He began improvising on the guitar by accident one rainy 
afternoon in the children's tipi where Keechee was giving 
one of her “feasts." As usual, the little girl came for Pedro 
and, clutching one of his fingers in her tiny palm* she led 
him through the cool* damp air to the play lodge. This time 
Pedro took the guitar along. 

WTien he walked in with it* the children instantly became 
big-eyed and silent* watching the instrument with awe* for 
there had been much talk in the village of Horseback 
Fighter’s sweet-tinkling medicine. At their request* Pedro 


w H A T C H A K K A O l N c; 

BYRON PRICE 

(executive director, National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame): 

The Transformation of Tradition in 
American Culture , by Michael 
Kammcn, “It tells about how each 
generation goes about restructuring 
its histories and traditions* and it 
explores how Americans (of diverse 
backgrounds) have acquired their 
sense of past... and come to see 
themselves as Americans." 
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' recited the usual nursery rhyme in Spanish, and again Iheir 
laughter pealed out merrily, their faces beaming as brightly 
, as the yellow sunflowers that grew in such profusion. 

And then Pedro, departing .from the usual, picked up his 
guitar. With softly plucked single notes, he reproduced the 
exact timbre of each word in Ihe rhyme he had just spoken, 
duplicating so precisely the tone pitch and rhythm of each 
voiced speech sound that the children, recognizing his 
mimicry, rolled on the ground with laughter. And when 
Pedro, with an ingenuous slurring of the high strings, made 
his guitar emulate their delighted laughter, their mirth ap- 
f proached the point of strangulation, ■ 

Then he began playing compositions for them, and they 
grew quiet as quail, their eyes big with wonderment. Other 
children came up silently, their black heads wet with rain, 
crowding beneath the dpi flap. Some slipped out and ran to 
get their grandmothers and their aunts. Soon Pedro had an 
audience of half a hundred inside the tipi and out. 

Later, when Pedro walked with Keechee back to their tipi, 
carrying the guitar and smelling the rain-drenched sage, he 
fell warmed by ihe approval of the children. When they 
reached the lodge Creek Water stood at its entrance. A 
muscle twitched in the chiefs shrewd, wrinkled visage and 
his slitted black eyes did not seem quite so fierce as he 
stared with mingled curiosity and reverence at the guitar in 
Pedro's hands. “My son, I would like to hear your new puha . 
I would like to hear it sing.” 

“Very well, Father. My power wants you to hear it. What 
kind of singing do you want to hear?” 

“Can you make it sing of war?” 

“Yes.” 

“There's a raiding party go- 
ing out tonight, Pole Cat is 
leading it. Today he called me 
into his lodge and asked me to 
help him with some of my 
power. This raid will be a hard 
one. Your puha is very strong. I 
think if you put som£ of your 
power with my power, the raid 
might go off well.” 

“Very well, Father, PI) try. I'll 
try tonight.” 

Pedro had known all day that 
a war party was going out. He 
first knew it in the morning when he saw the shields on the 
warriors' racks turned so they would absorb the power and 
medicine of the sun. In the afternoon he had heard the sing- 
ing and the drumming in Pole Cat's tipi. At sundown, Pole 
Cat and some of his friends, their faces painted black, the 
emblem of death, paraded the village four limes on horse- 
back, singing war songs. As darkness came men, women, 
and children gathered at the village dancing grounds to sing 
for the warriors. This was a big raid and Pole Cat had orga- 
nized it carefully. He wanted it to go off well. 

Creek Water and his wives walked with Pedro, Willow 
Girl and Keechee to the dancing area, a sandy space near 


W H A T C H A K L: A D 1 N G 
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Invisible Man , by Ralph Ellison. “QAI 
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in the case of Dr. Ellison, Oklahoma's 
finest African-American authors." 


the Mobeetiehono. A small bluff—festooned with willow 
and tamarisk — rose behind the place. They sat down to- 
gether, listening to the singing of the women and watching 
it lift the young warriors to their feet, forcing them to go and 
stapd by Pole Cat. 

Swathed in blankets, the women sat in a circle around the 
drum, singing of war, of fighting, and of death. Their painted 
faces, eerie in ihe firelight, gleamed with a proud ferocity 
that seemed almost masculine. Their thin, reedy voices 
rang weirdly off the nearby bluff. They were a strange ring 
of motionless, shrouded figures, and stranger still were the 
songs they sang,though they no longer sounded strange to 
Pedro Pavon. 

By now Pedro had heard the women sing so many times 
that their songs were daguerreo typed on his memory. Each 
melody and rhythm and tonal inflection was safely locked 
within his consciousness. When everybody seemed caught 
up in the emotion of the moment, the singing suddenly 
stopped. One by one the painted warriors squatting in the 
sand, even those not going on the raid, bounded to his feel 
and began dancing some past coup or war feat with no ac- 
companiment whatever, save for the rapid beating of the 
drum. As fast as one acted out with dramatic realism some 
bygone battle achievement, another would leap to the cen- 
ter of the sandy arena and recite in exaggerated pantomime 
a similar feat of his own. The last panlomimist of all was a 
warrior with scars on his face. Pedro felt the hair rise on the 
back of his neck. 

Belt Whip pranced into the open and boldly began a 
dance directly in front of Pedro. There was something dis- 
turbingly familiar about his performance. 

With long, slow sweeps of his hands through his hair, 
down his back and over his hips, he showed that his victim 
had been a woman. Suddenly he crouched and looked 
wildly about as if she had escaped him. He bounded for- 
ward, overtook her, grasped her by an arm, and with a grunt 
of rage swung his war club downward. Pedro sat rigid. 
Blood began to pound in his ears. 

Then the savage panto mimist plucked his knife out of his 
breechcloul, stooped, and with a strong jerk upward, pre- 
tended to Lear off the scalp. Reaching again inside his 
breechcloul, he extracted something that was not make be- 
lieve, something black and glossy and lifelike, a long-dried, 
chestnqt female scalp. Facing Pedro, he waved it trium- 
phantly. He pointed to something dangling from his ear lobe 
and Pedro felt his face blanching. It was Dona Dolores's 
cameo locket. 

The Indian saw Pedro's rage. He threw back his head and 
his deep, gloating laughter pealed out, joyous and 
unrestrained. Then, like a distinguished thespian who has 
concluded his performance, he whirled, faring the savage 
audience with arms outspread, his evil face aflame with van- 
ity and passion, inviting their applause. And the assemblage 
roared with approval, stamping moccasined feet, clapping 
hands, and vigorously shaking gourd rattles. 

Pedro s hand, shaking violently, groped for the little stone 
knife in his belt. He resolved, coldly, and grimly, that no 
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longer would be delay the vengeance so long forthcoming. 
As he gathered his feel under him, his hand slipped off the 
haft of the knife onto the neck of his guitar. The feel of the 
strings arrested him, giving him the germ of a new idea. He 
looped the guitars leather thong about his shoulders and 
rose to face his enemy. 

Belt Whip had sat down halfway round the circle formed 
by the dancers. Swiftly tuning the guitar, Pedro fell an im- 
patience and an angry exhilaration. Although he had never 
made a public display of his music in the village, he knew 
that his playing, like that of Julio at the trading grounds, was 
considered a special kind of medicine that was greatly 
feared and respected. 

Aware of the strong fascination music exerts upon all 
people, Pedro had complete confidence in his ability to 
move deeply anybody, for whom he played in the civilized 
world. And now he believed that he might affect even more 
forcibly the emotions of these Comanches, for he had lived 
among them long enough to learn that their stoicism was 
only a pretense and that in reality they were a very nervous 
and excitable people, easily acted upon. 

At the moment, Pedro was interested in one Comanche 
only. It was a trick he had seen a group of gypsy violinists 
and guitarists perform in Lhe cafes back in Seville, With his 
intuitive wizard's eye, the leader would pass among his au- 
dience until he had selected one listener to whom he and his 
band would devote their entire attention. They would play 
to the expression in the victim's face until they had fairly 
hypnotized him with their music. 

Pedro began walking slowly through the sitting throng 
toward Belt Whip, his body swaying slightly from side to 
side, his eyes boring into those of his enemy. Fingers 
sweeping softly across the strings, he struck the first chords 
of a hauntingly beautiful lament. Each plucked chord 
wrenched at the heartstrings. The long doleful notes mean- 
dered wistfully down the road of melancholy, so filled with 
pathos and despair that they seemed to set the moon to 
mourning and the stars to weeping. And all around, the 
people sat spellbound and silent; their faces as motionless 
as the sandstone outcroppings that crowned the surround- 
ing hills. 

As he advanced, Pedro studied Bell Whip's graven face 
as though he were committing it to memory. AH the cruelty, 
passion, and braggadocio was gone out of it now. Nothing 
was left but a great emptiness. The man sat still as death. 

Then with an abrupt change of mood, Pedro began a 
Spanish dance. He attacked the sounding board furiously, 
his lean fmgers blurring like an eddy of swirling dust. The 
quick, tempestuous strains lashed through the night, rising 
and falling in exciting rhythms. And still Belt Whip sat as 
one drugged. The pupils of his black eyes dilated as he 
watched Pedro approach nearer and nearer. He appeared to 
have no defense whatever against the bewitching music. He 
seemed to believe that the guitar was the same one he had 
smashed over Pedro's head eight years earlier, and that it 
had been magically restored to its original shape and was 
now taking its vindication upon him. 


READER 

Now Pedro stood only a few feet from his enemy. With 
every nerve tingling, Pedro poured out melodies of love, 
pain, and rapture, now gay, now sad, living and dying like a f 
great plaintive sigh. His eyes, livid with hate, were fastened 
on Belt Whip s. But the Comanche's black orbs were fixed 
on the guitar. 

And then Pedro saw^hal he had been looking for. An ex- 
pression of uncertainty, barely perceptible, replaced the va- 
cancy in Belt Whip's face. Slowly, the man's hands opened 
and shut with every vein and 
tendon visible. Black eyes 
glassy with dread. Belt Whip 
stared hypnotically at the gui- 
tar. 

Suddenly panic blossomed 
in his brutish face. A wild cry of 
anguish bubbled from his 
throat. Leaping to his feet, he 
ran from the arena and into the 
dark while the stunned multi- 
tude stared after him in dazed 
wonder, marveling at the puha 
til at had driven him in disgrace 
from Lhe scene. Looking down 
at the guitar, Pedro felt a satisfaction and a triumph that was 
ample compensation for all the years of pain the Comanche 
had caused him. 

Pedro found a small sandbank to sit upon. He put the 
guitar across his left thigh and retuned it. It was time to play 
for Pole Cat's raiding party, adding his puha to that of Creek 
Water, as he had promised. The assemblage sat silent and 
entranced. All Pedro could hear was Lhe crackling of the fire 
that had been kindled to throw illumination upon the danc- 
ing. For a moment he watched the guitar's polished surface 
reflect the flickering of the flames, thinking. 

He could not help contrasting the behavior of this audi- 
ence with die first he had ever played before when as a boy 
of fifteen he had made his debut in the great opera house at 
Madrid. Its furnishings were so ornate that they had re- 
minded him of a lady's boudoir. In the stalls and boxes oc- 
cupied by the ladies and gentlemen of fashion were long 
mirrors, soft lamps, velvet carpets, and handsome frescoes. 
In the royal box in lhe center, with its pink capetonnee walls 
and the arms of Spain emblazoned on its red and gold cur- 
tain, sat the queen and her guests. But it was not to them 
Pedro had played. Having visited the theater many limes as 
a spectator, he knew where his real judges were. 

High above everything, just under the roof, sat the 
Para iso, or cheap gallery, which got its name because of its 
vicinity to the sky. There the musicians, the artists, and the 
real lovers of opera sat on hard benches, enduring the heat 
to hear the entertainers at reduced prices. These aficiona- 
dos hooted the aristocrats below them and shouted “Fueral" 
when the performance on the stage displeased them. Many 
of the performers had fled weeping when they could not 
endure the abuse from these critics above the clouds. The 
paraiso had hissed Pedro Pavon when he first began to play, 


W H A T C H A R K A t> 1 N c; 
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HUlback to Boggy and Sons of 
Thunder, by Jess and Bonnie Speers. 
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County, Sons of Thunder is a sequel 
about the main character Tag Speer 
trying to get an education and going 
to war. It's a great book," 
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disliking bis tight- fitting jacket of apricot silk, his lawn shirt 
with its innumerable pleats, and the red silk sash he wore 
around his waist Only when Pedro's guitar notes became 
silvery perfect had they applauded him. 

Pedro shook out his shoulders. Compared to the pa ra ho, 
these savages were the most perfect listeners he had ever 
played before. 

He began to play for them now, choosing the war song 
the women had been singing to Pole Cal and his black- 
daubed raiders. First he stated its exultant theme slowly and 
distinctly, using the bass string only. Pedro knew the sense 
of the song. The women had meant it as a reproach to the 
f fainthearted warriors who were staying home. 

"Friends, l sought 
the blackface paint 
when you would not 
I am going to war : 

Why do you 

not come forward , too?” 

The melody Was simple despite its fervor, and Pedro 
hammered it into the consciousness of his hearers by re- 
peating it over and over. But he did not long permit it to re- 
main in its primitive slate. 

His love of ornamentation, a characteristic of his mother's 
people, asserted itself. Brown fingers flying, he decked the 
simple tune with the wealth of ornamental grace notes so 
dear to the gypsy soul, using trills and turns and key 
changes as he built it into a solid composition. But always 
he kept it in the sense and rhythm of the women's song. 

As the melody rose fierce and triumphant, hot with the 
traditional Comanche pride and arrogance in war as in all 
other things, Pedro rapped the sounding board with his 
knuckles to emulate the beating of the drum. Only the white 
of an eye or the flash of teeth 
behind parted lips showed that 
his listeners were hungrily ab- 
sorbing every note, filled with an 
emotion that would sustain 
them for hours, 

Pedro played on and on, his 
black head cocked over the 
sounding hole. Time and space 
had lost their meaning for him. 
He felt the fever of Komantcia in 
his blood. Nothing else mattered as long as he might live in 
the heart of the music that had woven its wild spell over him 
as well as his audienqe. 

Finally, the angry, boastful chords softened and trailed 
downwards, dying away with the howling of the wolves in 
the distance. The war party Pedro had helped recruit 
mounted silently and started its long night ride toward 
Texas. And in the background the sage-covered hills looked 
solemnly down at the prick of fire on the banks of the 
Mobeetiehono, 

Walking home with Willow Girl and Keeehee, Pedro fell 
a warm glow of achievement. He had overcome and shamed 
his enemy before the entire band, driving him off in amazed 
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terror. He knew that Belt Whip would never dare show him- 
self in the village again, and that the tribe would consider 
the incident as indisputable evidence of the strength of 
Pedro’s puha. He had impressed everybody from die chiefs 
on down. 

Basking in his new prestige, Pedro felt completely settled 
and established. He told himself, “I feel wonderful. Now that 
l have a guitar as well as a family why should I hurry back to 
civilization? Life is very sweet on these prairies," 

Just before bedtime, Pedro went outside to rub the little 
Barb mare’s ears and feed her a handful of the mesquite 
beans she liked so well. 

Eyes narrowing, he stared at the mare in surprise. For the 
first lime in years, he found her standing in her old attitude 
of nervous listening, her ears pricked forward, every' nerve 
alert. She took one sniff of the pods in his hand then ignored 
them, paring nervously back and forth to the length of her 1 
stake rope. Surprised, Pedro wondered what caused her 
niysterious behavior. 

Back in the tipi. Willow Girl was putting Keeehee to bed. 
The little girl whimpered and cried in her sleep. For the first 
time in months. Willow Girl sang softly to her. She sang the 
go-to-sleep song, that strange, soothing Hit that sounded like 
the soughing of the south wind through the sage. 

With quiet excitement, Pedro reached behind him for his 
guitar, resolved that the melody would no longer escape 
him, determined to trap it and retain it forever in his mind. 
He Hked to compose in the dark, when everything was quiet. 
There was no shouting, no pounding of horses’ hoofs, no 
barking of dogs. Ideas came to him faster. His mind was 
clear and he was gloriously happy. 

Working far into the night, Pedro made a lullaby of his 
wife's go-to-s|eep song, a lullaby of soothing and quieting 
and comforting, weaving into it bits from that other tender 
tune she had sung so wistfully and yearningly when the 
child was still an infant and she was afraid it might die. “I 
want to keep you, little fawn. You are my little baby." 

Softly, sweetly, the guitar whispered on and on until fi- 
nally Pedro had shaped the composition exactly as he 
wanted it. Gilding il with just enough harmonic embellish- 
ment to give it body, he translated it into a strain of such * 
appealing sweetness that he imagined himself swaying 
gently in a cradleboard lashed to a tree bough swung by the 
breeze. 

At last Pedro stilled the instrument’s singing. After tak- 
ing one look at his slumbering wife and child, he hung the 
guitar on a tipi pole and went outside into the night. 

The air had a bile to iL Everything was quiet. All he could 
hear was the drowsy hum of insects from the grass clumps. 
Overhead, the stars winked so brightly that he imagined he 
could hear the crackle of their fires. 

He shot another look at the Barb mare. The Bttle animal 
still stood nervously, her head cocked in a listening attitude, 
staring at the distant hills. 

(Copyright 1992 by Harold Keith from The Sound of Strings. 
Reprinted with permission from Levite of Apache, Norman J 
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"STONE 

For the Bill Willis family, 
it's a monumental business. 


BY ANN DEFRANGE 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY JIM ARGO 

T he mountain began when the world was born. In 
the center of the infant planet, it churned as tor- 
rid liquid metal It cooled, then melted, over and 
over again. When finally it was hardened into a 
stony mass, it cooled slowly, forming a dense granite. 

For mil lennia it lay beneath the soil or the iee or the 
ocean that covered what would someday be called 
Oklahoma. When it was ready to burst through the 
surface, it buckled the limestone that capped it and 
erupted with the monuments to volcanic power that we 
know as the Ar buckle Range. 

It sat at the very west end of the Arbuekles. Its 
composition, unique in a range already unusual because 
of its east-west slant, contained bits of bauxite and 
uranium and iron ore, traces of feldspar and quart/, and 
mica, flecks of gold and silver. The mix created a 
pleasing rosy pink stone. 

Because it formed a natural barrier against the north 
wind and a sunny shelter on its south side, the first men 
who lived near the mountain, American Indians, made 
it a gathering point. The cowboys who followed them 
officially recorded its role. They named it 1 leadquarters 
Mountain. 

Eventually settlers from Europe began to cut into the 
mountain, chiseling out the material for civilizing a 
frontier. By the beginning of the twentieth century, a 

HI /I Willis's company sits at the foot of Headquarters Mountain. 
The mountain is a heal landmark: “Every child ever hunt and 
raised in Granite has climbed it ” says wife , Ellen, 
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"What m* knout edmitt the Egyptians is engraved in granite and marble. ' 
has done the same for l *5 Old Greer County pioneers* 


town had formed at its base* so that the mountain rested its 
feet on the tow n's main street. The town had* in fact, named 
itself after the mountain* It was called Granite. 

f leadquarters Mountain, and its trademark Oklahoma red 
stone, today is the property of BUI Willis* lie inherited ii 
from Ins father, who first foresaw the day w lien pieces of the 
Willis rock would stand 
as monuments to che 
people, places, and 
events that have shaped 
Oklahoma* 

J.R. Willis moved to 
the mountain in 1 949 and 
purchased a wholesale 
marker of gravestone 
blanks. Soon he was en- 
graving the gravestones 
as well, and it w asn't long 
until he had filled his first 
commission for a public 
marker: an obelisk (tie- 
signed by his son, Bill, an 
architecture student at 
Oklahoma State) that w as 
hoisted to the top of 

Black Mesa in C limarron County, the state’s highest point* 

Bill W illis eventually left college to come home and help 
in the family business. 1 le brought to it no formal art train- 
ing, but a natural touch for design and an insight into w hat 
the stone might do. I le saw in the pink rock a canvas for skin 
tones, and he began to experiment with a soft, shading 
technique for which \\ illis Granite Products is now known* 

The process of creating these etched monuments spans 
the history of the stonecutting trade* from hand chipping and 
polishing to computer designing and electronic tooling. Bill’s 
wife* Kllen, recalls a time w hen simply cutting the twelve- 
inch -thick slab of granite for Oklahoma’s 7m h anniversary 
memorial (ir sits south of the eapitol steps) took two thou- 
sand man hours. Now the slabs of stone are shaped w ith 
diamond saw s. Some things, however* never change. The 
dubs are still cut into pieces. Bill Willis says, "the size of 
small Toyotas.” then hauled on rollers similar to those de- 
\ ised by Kgyptian pv ram id builders* And in the quarry, the 
way black powder is used to break off the multi-ton slabs 
has not evolved far from the original technique, although 
those who perform it may be wearing space-age safety suits 
designed by Bill Willis. 

Running che plant is very much a family affair, f amily 
folklore has n that the W illises’ three daughters can’t recall 
a vacation that Dad didn’t pull over at a cemetery along the 
way to examine the com petition. Kuch of the daughters left 
home at some point to pursue the goals of adolescent inde- 
pendence, but each returned. Two sons-in-law hold key 
positions in the operation, and young granddaughters arrive 
after school to help with the engrav ing of letters — jobs their 
mothers and aunts starred on, "Our reasons w ere all differ- 

Hi// Wi/H.Js fha/tenge; See the Giants grov. 


\\d/h 


ent for coming back," said Brenda Willis Nickerson, who 
assists her sister Linda in design* "I knew if we didn’t carry 
on, they would sell the quarry and the processing plant.. Jr 
made me ill ro think about somebody elsc’s name over che 
door." 

I heir father’s consuming dream for Headquarters 

Mountain lias kept the 
work challenging. Since 

1978 Bill Willis has 
worked on a mosaic for 
the mountain that he 
say s w ill eventual ly stand 
eleven stories. The 
monument will depict, in 
massive granite squares, 
the full-body portraits of 
< )klahoma humorist Will 
Rogers* Olympic gold 
medalist Jim Thorpe, 
and Cherokee scholar 
Sequoyah. The bust of 
Rogers w as completed in 

1979 (it took about a 
year): Willis figures it will 
take three million dollars 

and three years work to complete Rogers’s portrait and chose 
of Thorpe and Sequoyah. 

W’illis envisions his Giants of the Great Plains mural be- 
ing a free tourist attraction and an economic boost for the 
state that is so important to him. (He owns local property 
and expects to profit in the long run from higher land values*) 
If the truth be known, however, W illis is most concerned 
with vvhar the mom i mem will look like. And he isn’t tak- 
ing any chances, "lie took a photo of the three figures," 
confides Kllen W illis* “and superimposed it over the 
mountain*” 

A t/ it DeF range emit Jtm A / go ate a /request writer- photographer 
team for the Da i ly ( )k I a h r an a n . 

, \ i fast rannt , 1 1 lifts had made 
busts, plaques, bases, signs, and 
markers for more than sixty 
Oklahoma sites— from the . l// 

Wars Memo tin! across f mm the 
eapitol in Oklahoma City to eighty- 
Hi e granite port raits in the 
\ at tonal II res fling Hal/ of Fame 
in Sts /hater. 

For sheer vo/nme of pie res. visit 
the Old (deer County Museum and 
Hall of Fame T JJ4 IK Jefferson 
Stt ret * . I / angnm . ( 4i } SJ 7SJ-JS5 1 . 

m/l and FJ/ett git s tours o f their 
plant and the 11 /// Rogers niosait 
six days a treek f they 're dosed 
Sunday }, but the popularity of the 
tours makes if turessaty for folks to 
i all ahead of tinii . "'We t e got 
sixty-tv o people routing in Tuesday , " FJ/ett says by vox of example, 
Willis Granite Prod nets is at 9P0 On am Drive, Granite, Ok, 

73547. mhO 52J-0/HJ or J405) 5J5- J/S4. 
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When Greenwood 

Wailed 

Jazz once flowed as deep as on Bourbon Street, money was 
made as surely as on Wall Street, and family ties held as true as 
on the streets of Harlem. Not even the worst race riot in 
America's history could extinguish Greenwood’s flame. 

By Burkhard Bilger 


I t’s been more chan sixty years, but memories of Green- 
wood in its heyday, when people used to call it America’s 
Black Wall Street, can still seem more real to Opal 
Dargan than the present. She'll be writing a letter to her 
grandchildren, when her pen stops in mid -sente nee and a 
certain night in the 1920s wanders into her mind like an old 
tune. 

She's lying on the floor of her parents' three- room shotgun house \ 
imagining the goings-on downtown. If k Thursday, when all the maids 
and other hired help flood in from the white half of town to spend their 
paychecks among their own people. Opal is still too young to join them , 
but her friends say ids a crazy scene: jazz seems to spill out of every 
alleyway and open window; the Dreamland Theater has a new 
vaudeville show: and Greenwood's well-to-do are sauntering down the 
streets in their finery, the women in silk or linen dresses, the men in 
seersucker suits with straw hats and canes. Opal lies in the dark, 
picturing it , trying to forget the heat. Summers get so stuffy that she 
carries a pallet into the front room and sleeps next to the screen door ; 
hoping for cool southern breezes to blow through. After awhile she falls 
asleep, but soon wakes up again to the sound of music. Outside , 
someone plays a slow blues on the guitar and three voices sing along , 
moving toward a speakeasy at the end of the street . " Woman l hate , / 
see her every day. Woman ! love, she's so faraway... " They probably 
don't have enough money to buy a nickel shot, but people have been 
known to buy rounds in exchange for a song. Opal loves the sound of 
the slide guitar against the rhythm of the voices. She listens until it fades 
with the footsteps in the distance. 

Such memories, and the oral history they embellish, are 
some of the last remains of Tulsa’s Greenwood district. 
Once a self-contained black city with twenty blocks of 
thriving stores and entertainment spots, Greenwood was the 
most vibrant and affluent of Oklahoma’s black communities. 
In the decades when Tulsa was known as the Magic City, 
oil-rich and expanding at a remarkable rate. Greenwood 
became a magnet for black entrepreneurs (a good many 
became millionaires) and some of the greatest players in the 
h i s to ry o f j a zz . Ra i se d i n t h e G re e n w oo d area and a teac h e r 
in its schools for nearly half a century, Opal Dargan can re- 


member when vaudeville shows and musicians came there 
from all over the country. “I saw Bessie Smith, Cali 
Galloway, and Peg Leg Bates at the Dreamland,” she says. 
“It was so exciting.” 

Only a handful of Greenwood’s original buildings still 
stand in the shadow of an expressway that leveled the heart 
of its business district in the 1960s. Unemployment, illit- 
eracy, and drug abuse arc more common along its streets than 
swing music or millionaires. But Greenwood has shaken off 
worse troubles in the past. It was built in the aftermath of 
slavery and thrived in the face of total segregation. Then in 
1921 , after the worst race riot in American history— a riot that 
destroyed a thousand Greenwood homes and killed some 
of its most prominent citizens — "it was rebuilt more beauti- 
fully than before. Over the last few years, local activists have 
begun to salvage some of that history, hoping to use it as a 
beacon for young blacks who can't imagine their neighbor- 
hood the way Dargan remembers it. In a history of uncom- 
mon resilience, theirs may be the bravest hope vet. 

W hen Edwin P, McCabe arrived in Oklahoma Terri- 
tory in 1889, he thought he had found the Promised 
Land. McCabe was determined to make Oklahoma 
Territory the country’s first black state, with himself as its 
governor, McCabe’s tireless campaigning would never carry 
him beyond the office of deputy territorial auditor, but his 
vision attracted blacks from throughout the South. These 
immigrants joined former slaves of the Five Tribes to form 
twenty-eight a II- black towns in Oklahoma, including 
Langston, which McCabe himself founded. The sense of 
empowerment these towns fostered could do little, however, 
to keep Jim Crow out of the Oklahoma law books. Soon af- 
ter statehood, the Oklahoma government passed a code 
prohibiting whites and blacks from sharing schools — as well 
as, in later years, bathrooms, telephone booths, and any other 
public facilities — and from intermarrying. 

By the 1920s most of the states blacks, in search of work, 
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George Monroe, left . and Gene Hawkins were Coca-Cola's first black route salesmen in the late '30s. Monroe later owned a Greenwood dub. 


had moved to cities like Muskogee, Guthrie, Oklahoma 
City, and Tulsa. Though they now lived next to the whites, 
they saw no more of them than they had in smaller all-black 
towns like Langston. In Tulsa, the Frisco railroad track, 
which crossed the city from east to west, divided black from 
white. “We were so isolated geographically and by Jim Crow 
laws that we didn't encounter a lot of blatant racism growing 
up," former Tulsa city councilwoman Dorothy DeWittv re- 
members. “And then our parents maintained that isolation 
to protect us." At the age of sixteen, however, many young 
blacks in Tulsa began to find jobs as maids, chauffeurs, or 
gardeners with wealthy whites to the south. “When you 
crossed that line, that boundary, you would have little racist 
incidents all the time." Dorothy DeWitty says. “In the 
stores, the water fountains had signs over them saying 
‘Coloreds Bring Your Own Water Jar.' Once, when I ignored 
it, a customer said, ‘.Nigger, can't you read?' And 1 said, 
‘Since I’m a nigger, I guess I'm not supposed to.' " 

By giving places like Greenwood captive clienteles. 


Greenwood became a mapet for 
black entrepreneurs and some of 
the greatest players in the history 
of jazz. 


however, segregation also inadvertently gave them life. 
“Greenwood was the economic hub for the black experi- 
ence," DeWitty says. “You had clothing stores, restaurants, 
cafes, rooming houses, and booze joints running from Ar- 
cher street north to Pine, and from Cincinnati east to Lan- 
sing. It was a live, vibrant place.” Clubs like Clarence Love's 
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The restored Greenmod again has small retail shops- — like a ha ken, frame shop, a nr! hook store — and on some flights, the sou mis of jazz and hints. 


Lounge, though nearly for- 
gotten now, were birth places 
of American Jazz. Many of 
the core members of the 
Count Basie band — dn- 
c lading d\n ge r J i m m y 
Rushing — learned their 
chops in Greenwood before 
moving to Kansas City. In- 
novators from Jay McShann 
(who employed Charlie 
Parker in his band) to Okla- 
homa City -born Charlie 
Christian (who virtually in- 
vented Bebop guitar) 
worked the district’s clubs. 

G ro w i n g up. Opal 
Dargan's favorite places to 
go in Greenwood were Wil- 
liams Drugstore, where 
people would come in on 
Thursday afternoons to buy 
sodas, and Jackson \ Funeral 
Home, w here die la re $ r 
deaths were displayed in 
open caskets. “One particu- 
lar Sunday — this was sum- 
mertime, so the windows 


were open — there had been 
a number of deaths, so eight 
or ten of us kids went over 
there,” Dargan remembers, 
“We were walking between 
the caskets, looking at the 
folks, when one girl felt 
something grab her back. 


Well that girl just jumped up 
and screeeceamed! And you 
know how that makes the 
others start screaming too 
anti running out of there. We 
knocked the caskets askew 
and didn’t stop running till 
we were back at the church,” 


The residents vj Greenwood nr re loaded onto trucks and taken to the 
In Isa Fairgrounds, “ When nr nr re heing driven through fimn. the 
t whites) nr re seen clapping their hands rejoicing over our conditions, ' 
mailed . Mrs. Rosea tier . Moore . 


F or more than a decade. 
Greenwood residents 
lived quietly within the 
four streets that bordered 
their district, keeping shy of 
the Jim Crow laws encir- 
cling them. Kventually, 
however, racism came to 
them. On May 30. 1921, a 
white elevator operator 
named Sarah Page accused 
u young black man named 
Richard Rowland of trying 
to rape her, “An awkward 
colored boy stepped on the 
toe of a white elevator girl, 
she slapped him, a retort 
discourteous on his part, ar- 
rest on rhe charge of assault 
and battery ," recounts G.A. 
Gregg, an executive with 
the Hun ton Branch YMGA 
in Tulsa. “Newspaper omits 
‘and battery' — public thinks 
rape — threatening group of 
whites gather about the 
jail' — colored men gather to 
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prevent a lynching- — a reck- 
less shot, and the restraints 
of civilization are thrown 
aside and men become bru- 
tal beasts/' 

It played itself out like a 
bad dream* Rowland fled 
the scene in panic when 
Page began u i scream. When 
he was arrested the next dav * 
the Tulsa In hum inaccu- 
rately accused him of 
scratching Page's face and 


i the gathering reached 
i Greenwood, local men like 
£ John \\ illiams, owner of the 
? Dreamland Theater, swung 
into action. They had seen 
too much mol) violence and 
racism in Tulsa (one of the 
fcv\ places to boast a junior 
chapter of the Klu klux klan 
for boys twelve to eighteen 
years old) to believe that the 
white mob was peaceful. 
Armed with shotguns and 
rifles, twenty-five to fifty 
black men arrived at the 
courthouse at 9:30* They 
offered their services to 
Sheriff McCullough, but he 
assured them that the situa- 
tion was under control, and 
they returned home. Within 
an hour, however, news 
reached Greenwood that the 
w hite mob had grown enor- 
mous (between 1,500 and 
2,000 people, historian Scott 
Kllsworth estimates in Death 
in a Promised Law! ; The Tulsa 
Rare Rio/ of 1921), and 
armed blacks returned to the 
eon rehouse* 

Trouble soon began. 
When a white man tried to 
disarm a black war veteran, 
shooting broke out, leav ing a 
dozen people on the ground. 
I hc armed blacks eventu- 
ally retreated to Greenwood 
to prepare for t he inev i cable 
attack* By 6:00 the next 
morning, a mob of armed 
whites, many of them newly 


hands and tearing her 
dress — stirring white Tulsa 
up for a lynching* l Re- 
searchers who look for the 
May 3k 1921, Tribune story 
at public libraries or the 
n e w spa p e r ' s a re h i ve s will 
find i lie page one story 
missing.) 

Whites began gathering 
around the Tulsa courthouse 
(where Rowland was held by 
Sheriff Willard McCullough) 
at 6:00 that evening, build- 
ing to a crowd of three hun- 
dre d by 7:30. Whe n n c ws of 


deputized by the Tulsa po- 
lice, were marching on what 
they called "kittle Africa*" It 
was probably the first time 
many of them had crossed 
the Frisco tracks. 

What followed was more 
an invasion than a riot. While 
carloads of whites careened 
through Greenwood, open- 
ing fire on blacks in the 
streets* others set about 
looting and burning build- 
ings. Tulsa’s firemen had 
been sent back to their sta- 
tions by the white mob, so 


the fires burned unabated* 
Tulsa's police, meanwhile, 
spent their time interning 
blacks — six thousand in 
all — rather than constraining 


sheets* balancing them on 
their heads. Some of them 
were leading youngsters 
vv ith one hand and carrying 
suitcases with the other. 


For destruction and brutality the 
Tulsa riot of 1921 has seen no 
equal in American history. 


the white mob* 

Opal Dargan was in bed 
w ith the measles that day* "I 
remember looking through 
the front door and seeing the 
billows of smoke to the 
south," she says. "We lived 


There was just a steady 
stream. When they got 
closer, they wouldn't stop 
walking, bur they would sa\ 
that there w as a lot of killing 
going on. 1 )eep Greenwood 
was burned to the ground 



.1/ Den tiie, a men/ hid tut ce into the Oklahoma Jazz Hall of Paine, 
&ws a saxophonist in the older generation of Oklahoma jazz mash tans. 


a block from the Midland 
Valley railroad track, on the 
north side of town, and I 
could see people walking 
down the track. Many of 
them had their possessions 
w rapped in bedspreads and 


and truckloads of w hites 
were coming out our way* 
looking for blacks." 

Dargan s parents filled a 
small suitcase with food, 
clothes* and medicine, and 
the family joined the parade 
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down the tracks. When the 
National Guard caught 
Dargan’s father and took 
him away to he interned, she 
and her mom sought refuge 
in a doctor's house- It was 
many hours before they 
dared to start toward home. 
“We wanted to sec if we still 
had a home to come back 
to,” Dargan says. “When we 
got there, we found all the 
drawers and doors open. 
They had tried to set the 
place on fire by burning the 
mattresses, bur what they 
didn't know was that the 
feathers inside would 
smother the fire.” 

By the time the National 
Guard stopped the fighting 
on the First of June, thirty-six 
p cop 1 c w e re o ffi dally listed 
as killed, though estimates 
ran as high as three hundred. 
A white woman was shot on 
the porch of her house: a 
renowned black surgeon was 
murdered after surrendering 
to whites; another black man 
was shot and thrown back 
into the flames while fleeing 
from a burning building. 

For destruction and bru- 


tality, the Tulsa riot has seen 
no equal in American his- 
tory, not even the recent Los 
Angeles riot. Yet many 
Tulsans have never heard 
about the Tulsa riot. I lope- 
ful ly, that will soon change. 
An hour-long documentary 
about the events of 1921, 
entitled Little Africa on Fine, 
premiered in Tulsa last year 
and has since been adopted 
into the Tulsa school 
system’s social studies cur- 


riculum, This August, the 
documentary’s director, 
Mitchell Lane, hopes to be- 
gin shooting a $4.5 million 
dollar feature film about the 
riot. Tentatively titled Red 
Summer and starring Larry 
Fish borne from Boy* V the 
Hood the film will be made 
in Tulsa. Then this fall the 
PBS television series Ameri- 
ca u Experience will air Going 
Back To T-Town, a program 
about desegregation written 
by Tulsa jazzman Ernie 
Fields’s daughter. Carmen 
Fields. Such productions 
mu y final ly a cc o rd t h e 1 92 1 
riot and its miraculous after- 
math the place in our 
nation’s cultural memory 
that they deserve, 

I n 1921 white Tulsa used 
the chaos after the riot to 
force blacks further away 
from the city. A grand jury 
report blamed the riot on the 
blacks who defended Row- 
land, and an attempt was 
made to adopt building 
codes that would have re- 
tjiiircd all new buildings in 
Greenwood to be made of 


brick — a material most 
blacks couldn’t afford. A trio 
of black lawyers whose of- 
fices had been destroyed, 
filed suit against the city’s 
proposed building codes and 
won. “The day after quiet 
was restored, white realtors 
were pitching tents in 
Greenwood, offering people 
who had lost their homes 
seventy-five cents per 
square foot for their land,” 
Dargan says. "It was high- 


way robbery.” 

In the best Greenwood 
tradition, however, local 
people fought back. As his- 
torian and Greenwood resi- 


dent John Hope Franklin 
explains in his foreword to 
Death in a Promised Land the 
riot taught blacks to stand up 
for themselves even as it 
destroyed their homes: 
"Rumor had it that following 
the riot, Negro women 
wo u I d e nco u n ter w hire 
women wearing clothing or 
carrying some item recog- 
nized by the Negro women, 
who would simply claim the 
property and take it 
(back)... The self-confidence 
of Negroes soared, their 
businesses prospered, their 
institutions flourished, and 
they simply had no fear of 
whites.” Loans for rebuild- 
ing were raised from all over 
the country. As a conse- 
quence, three years after the 
riot Greenwood remained in 
black hands, much of it 
(ironically) rebuilt in new 
brick. Saxophonist A1 
Den nic, an inductee in 
Oklahoma’s Jazz Hall of 
Fame and a former member 
of Count Basie's band, re- 
members bringing his band 
down from Kansas City to 
celebrate, “We wanted to 
give the black part of Tulsa 


a grand Hallelujah for re- 
building their city,” 

The three decades that 
followed were Greenwood’s 
glory days. Oil money was 


city’s population was boom- 
ing, and Jim Crow guaran- 
teed that black dollars re- 
mained in Greenwood, 
While the Depression grip- 
ped the rest of the country, 
hundreds of black entrepre- 
neurs set up shop along 
Greenwood, By the early 
1950s, when the Harlem 
Renaissance and Civil 
Rights movement reached 
Tulsa, Greenwood residents 
finally had the confidence 
and wherewithal to win so- 
cial equality. 

They hardly anticipated 
chat it would cost them their 
prosperity. “Desegregation 
began the decline,” De- 
Witty says with a bitter 
laugh. B e t we e n 1 95 5, w h e n 
Oklahoma began to deseg- 
regate its public schools, and 
1964, when President Lyn- 
don Johnson signed a civil 
rights bill desegregating 
businesses nationwide, more 
and more black dollars 
crossed the tracks into white 
Tulsa. Greenwood's mom 
and pop stores found them- 
selves losing customers to 
large discount stores down- 


Finding: a symbol to rally around 
is often the most important step in 
resurrecting a place or a people. 
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Blacks marched at gunpoint to Convention Hal! { ntrw Brady Theater, K 
Tulsa mayor TJX Evans: *Jr was good generalship to let the destruc- 
tion fall upon the section where the trouble was hatched up. ” 


still flowing into Tulsa, the 
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town without getting any 
new white customers back* 
“Heavens, whites didn't 
come down to Greenwood to 
shop," [3c Witty says* “Most 
whites are still afraid to come 
north.” Today, thirty years 
after the Civil Rights move- 
ment, seventy- five percent 
of Tulsa’s black population 
lives in and around Green- 
wood, 

By the late 1960s, Green- 
wood only had six grocery 
stores left— down from 
thirty-eight a quarter cen- 
tury earlier — and the neigh- 
borhood had become a 
prime candidate for “urban 
renewal.” In the preferred 
practice of the day, Tulsa 
decided to simply level g 
many of Greenwood’s S 
buildings, promising to re- | 
place them, in due course, | 
with new housing and com- 
mercial projects. Instead, the 
second phase of urban re- 
newal never kicked in, and 
the University Center at 
Tulsa now owns large 
stretches of Greenwood. 

The way De Witty de- 
scribes it, urban renewal ac- 
complished what some had 
tried and failed to do in 1921* 

A new expressway disrupted 
Greenwood’s business dis- 
trict* she says, and then ur- 
ban renewal wiped out the 
residential areas around it. 
“Blocks and blocks and 
blocks were meticulously 
wiped out," DeWitty says, 
"even though some of those 
streets had nice homes 
owned by black profession- 
als*” The Dreamland The- 
ater fell (“we need to erect a 
tombstone at that spot,” 
Dargan says), along with 
dozens of buildings that had 
once formed the heart of 
Greenwood, leav ing only the 
stores now gathered around 
the Greenwood Cultural 
Center. 

'The bitter experiences of 


the last twenty years have 
left some local blacks won- 
dering whether integration is 
worth it, whether they 
weren't better off when 
Tulsa was a twin city. Norma 
Dennie, who has taught in 
Greenwood's schools for 
decades, still rues the day 
when children from Green- 
wood’s Booker T* Wash- 
ington school were bused 
to predominantly white 
schools. “We have a lot of 
children running around 
here who don’t know who 
they are,” she says, "Their 
history was cut off by inte- 
gration.” At the very least, 


president of the Greenwood 
Chamber of Commerce, 
“but nobody planned ahead 
for it* Nobody in the African- 
A m erica n com m u n i ty w as 
prepared to compete with 
large chains and retailers* 
And then local consumers 
didn’t stay loyal to their 
community.” 

Greenwood has never re- 
covered from the Sixties. 
Though local blacks didn’t 
flare up during the recent 
nationwide riots, Buford says 
a good many suffer from the 
same “hopelessness, job- 
lessness, violence, and drug 
infestation” that led to the 


attraction for Tulsa the way 
that Beal Street and W.C. 
Handy Park are for Mem- 
phis.” The last few years 
have seen tentative steps 
toward such a revival. In 
1986 Opal Dargan and oth- 
ers who could remember 
their neighborhood’s better 
days raised $100,000 for a 
Greenwood Cultural Center* 
'Then in 1988, state senators 
Maxine Horner and Penny 
Williams co-founded the 
Oklahoma Jazz Hall of 
Fame. Three summer music 
festivals in Greenwood fol- 
lowed in short order: one 
dedicated to blues, one to 



Opal Dargmu <* riitld during the '21 riot , at the Mabel 11. Little Heritage Museum. The 1915 house burned 
during the riot and, in 1926 , was rebuilt exactly as it was — but in f ireproof brick. 


segregation fostered a sense 
of black identity in Green- 
wood, along with prosperous 
black businesses. 

Of course, others point out 
that segregation also fos- 
tered poor schools, political 
powerless ness, lynch ings, 
humiliation, and, ultimately, 
the 1921 riot. “Desegrega- 
tion should have been a 
goal,” says Malcolm Buford, 


trouble in Los Angeles. In 
such an atmosphere, he be- 
lieves Greenwood’s extraor- 
dinary past is worth more 
than "a plaque on some 
post.” It could provide the 
outlines of ambition for 
young blacks, the sense of 
identity that they’ve lost. 

“Greenwood’s potential is 
unlimited,” Buford says* “It 
could become a historical 


jazz, and one four-day free- 
for-all, entitled the June- 
teenth Heritage Festival, 
that draws more than thirty 
thousand people every year. 
{More than 75,000 attended 
August’s Greenwood Jazz 
Celebration in 1991*) 

It is Horner’s hope that 
the Cultural Center’s pro- 
grams will evoke more than 
just nostalgia. Finding a 
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Cookin’ at Greenwood and Archer 


I magine if the word “Oklahoma” instantly brought jazz 
music to mind — the way “New Orleans” and l 'St. Louis" 
do. Imagine a state as proud of its saxophone and stand-up 
bass players as its guitar-pickers and cowboy yodelers, 
where names like Chet Baker and Don Cherry arc painted on 
water rowers and engraved on small- town plaques the way 
names like Rcba Me Entire and Garth Brooks are. Imagine an 
Oklahoma that trumpets its black heritage as loudly as it does 
its cowboys and Indian heritage. 

Every June, this vision comes 
true for a moment on North 
Greenwood street in ' Tulsa, when 
the Oklahoma Jazz 1 1 all of Fame 
names a few new members to its 
ranks and then revels in their 
music during the Juneteenth 
1 ferriage Festival Musicians like 
Oklahoma City native Charlie 
Christian (the Jimi Hendrix of 
jazz guitar) and Muskogee native 
Claude “Fiddler" Williams (who 
pioneered jazz on the violin) are 
legends in places like New York 
and Chicago, but largely forgot- 
ten in their home state. The same 
is true of Ernie Fields and 
Clarence Love, whose bands 
were the life of Tulsa for twenty 
years, nurturing some of the 
greatest names in jazz during 
Greenwood's heyday. At the 
Hall of Fame, they finally get 
their due. The juneteenth con- 
certs then bring their music back 
ti > t h e s t ree ts . w h e re t h e y h el pc d 
invent Bebop and Big Band jazz. 

This year, headliners Ruth 
Brown, Jay MeShann, Claude 
Williams, and the Billy 'Taylor 
Trio arc expected to play for more than 35,000 fans. 

'Hie idea for the Jazz Hall of Fame found voice one night in 
19H8 at a lecture at the Greenwood Cultural Center by Cni- 
versky of Oklahoma historian W illiam Savage, Jr. Author of 
Singing Cowboys mu! AH '/ fan Jazz: A Short Histmy of Popular 
Musk in Oklahoma, Savage was airing an old complaint. Given 
the extraordinary caliber and influence of its early jazz musi- 
cians, Oklahoma could justifiably call itself the birthplace of 
American jazz. Yet Oklahomans virtually ignore their jazz 
history. "New Orleans has been named the birthplace of jazz 
because the chamber of commerce decided it would be so, bur 
the jazz being played in Oklahoma often anticipated what 
happened in New Orleans," 1 Savage says. Innovators like 
Charlie Parker and I ,cster Young as well as musicians w ho later 
played with Duke Ellington, Benny Goodman, and Dizzy 


Gillespie first refined their styles hi Greenwood and Oklahoma 
City's Deep Second district, Muskogee, meanwhile, was the 
birthplace for more jazz legends than any other comparably 
sized American city. “We have had more internationally re- 
nowned jazz musicians than country and western musicians,” 
William Savage says. '"Yet the state has never bothered to play 
up that history A 

In his lecture at the Cultural Center, Savage talked about 

the Oklahoma City Blue 
Devils (with Lester Young, 
Walter Page, and Jimmy 
Rushing in their ranks), who 
played with such crazed ge- 
nius that other bands feared 
to be in the same city with 
them. He described singer 
jimmy Rushing's first en- 
counter with William 
‘'Count** Basic in Green- 
wood, Baste was playing pi- 
ano out on the sidewalk, try- 
ing to drum up an audience 
for the Gonzo White Band 
playing inside, when Rush- 
ing invited him to audition 
for the Blue I )evils. Little did 
Rushing realize that he 
would one day play hi Basie’s 
band, revolutionizing Big 
Band jazz in die process. TtN 
a great story,' 1 Savage admits. 
"But how many times do l 
have to cell ir before someone 
decides to put it in our 
Oklahoma history text- 
books?" 

Fortunately for Savage, 
state senator Maxine 1 lomer 
was in the audience that 
night, Lnlike the people he'd told his stories to for five years, 
she was ready to act. Together with I )r. Willie Smyrhe of the 
Oklahoma Arts Council and its folk art program, she put to- 
gether the funding for the Hall of Fame. By 1989, Ernie Fields, 
pianist jay McShann, and blues guitarist Lowell Fulson had 
become the first inductees. Today, the 1 1 all of lame has a small 
room in the Cultural Center devoted to Oklahoma jazz 
memorabilia, and the juneteenth festiv al has been joined h\ 
the Greenwood Jazz, Celebration in August and a blues festival 
over Labor Day weekend. Finallv. beginning this Januarv. rhe 
Hull of Fame began sponsoring a daily jazz lab at nearby 
Mc< Ham's high school Altogether, these are the most hopeful 
signs Savage has seen since he began his one-man crusade a 
decade ago. Says Sav age, "I think vve may he on the v erge of 
something," — Burk hard Bilger 
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Tit ha jazz musitiati Chris Clayton raffs up (frmtmto/f's ghosts. 
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symbol to rally around — whether a re- 
markable old building in a district 
slated for demolition or a figure like 
Martin Luther King or Malcolm — is 
often the most important step in res- 
urrecting a place or a people. The 
music festivals, meanwhile, reacquaint 
locals with their musical history — and 
other paths to success. On summer 
nights, when the jazz Hall of f ame's 
inductees come back to wail on the 
June teen rh stage — their checks bulg- 
ing and eyes rolling as if they're being 
transported back to Clarence Love s 
Lounge — the richness of Greenwood's 
legacy belies its surroundings. Such 
events will never bring back the old 
Greenwood. But like the vision of a 
black state that first led freed slaves to 
Oklahoma, they may provide a star to 
steer by. SR 


tlurk hard B tiger is a contributing editoi * 
for ( )klahoma ' 1 odav. 



Greenwood is directly north of downtown 
Tulsa: from 1-244, take the Detroit- 
Cineinatfi exit and follow the signs. 

The Mabel B. Little Heritage . Museum at 
222 .V. Greenwood is often for fonts 
weekdays. Behind it is the Greenwood 
Cultural Center and the Oklahoma Jazz- 
Had of Lame. Both are ft fen weekdays 
9 ami. to 5 parr (Of 8) 582-1 74 1 . 

The Greenwood Jazz Celebration will be 
August 12-15, Lor details rail Barbara 
Swiggart, at the University Center at Tnfsa , 
(9181586-0700. 

The Greenwood Blues Festival , Sept. 4 
and 5, is sponsored by the Greenwood 
Chamber of Com metre, (9 IS) 585-2084, 

A u exhibit . A Ce n tun of A f r i c a n 
\mencan Experience: Greenwood from 
Ruins to Renaissance (developed and 
resea rehed by state representative Don Ross ; 
with the help of the State Arts Council ) will be 
displayed at Tulsa Junior College on the 
southeast earn pus from September / to 
October 24. ft then travels to Denver and 
Kansas City. and. in Match 1992, returns to 
Oklahoma, For dates, call the State Arts 
Conned a! (405) 52 / -292 L 
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Homage to Fromage 

Award-winning goat cheese from Ripley. 



— ou might say it all started with 
pigeons. Craig Trible became 
proficient in transferring the 
colors of one breed of pigeon 
to another, and the result was a special 
cream bar pigeon that caught the at- 
tend on o f a F re n c h b r rd wo m an. And 
the student and the woman became 
friends. 

When Tnble's interest shifted from 
genetics and pigeons to fromage the 

science of making a better cheese, his 
French friend not only paid attention, 
hue arranged for him to study \s ith one 
of France's master cheese makers, Ives 
Smagge. 

About this same time a doctor told 
Craig's father. Gray don, to “quit 
we I d i ng or d ie. ” So ( l ray don r Tn ble d i d 
what seemed natural to a man whose 
family tree includes three generations 
of dairymen: he shut down his orna- 
mental ironworks business and went in 
search of a place with fresh air where 
he could make cheese. He searched in 
Kansas (not enough water) and Ar- 
kansas (too much vertical ground) but 
finally found what he sought in Okla- 
homa, He christened the place Idle 
Knot after his family's old farm in Iowa, 

Idle Knot Farm looks onto the 
Ripley bluffs from the south bank of 
the Cimarron River. The soil is rich 
from centuries of flooding, and water 
for irrigation runs just fifty feet below 
the surface. Wood and metal buildings 
and corrals remind one that r h is is a 
place built for function rather than 
aesthetics. The beauty here is in the 
red bluffs and the green shoots of 
wheat, the sandy course of the river and 
the wide sky. Of the fifteen-acre farm 
Trible says, M Everything was here char 
we wanted.” 

Fifteen acres of bottom land, how- 
ever, w asn't enough for a herd of dairy 
cattle. It was land enough, however, for 


The flavor oj their milk, not their pet appeal , earns these 1'oggenburg goats a spot in the let bits' 
cheese-making herd. If the taste isn't right , out they go. 


goats. And I Vi ble made the shift easily, 
choosing Toggenburg goats, because 
“they reminded me of the Guernseys 
my father raised,” he said, “and I liked 
their disposition,” 

I (is Tnggen burgs trace their lineage 


to the Shagbark herd of 1 lelen Hunt of 
Connecticut. For forty-plus years I hint 
bred her goats for the taste of their 
ms Ik, culling goats whose milk had a 
musky goat flavor. The methods she 
used to perfect her dairy animals were 
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similar to those ( Ira ig Trible once used 
to transfer colors in his pigeons. In 
Ripley, Gray don Trible still employs 
these selectiv e breeding methods with 
his own goats. Trible allows only ani- 
mals w ith the desired traits (sweet milk 
and lots of it) to reproduce; embryo 
transplants increase his herd's rate of 
reproduction, l ie and his hired hand, 
Gahrial Vale n sue la, milk a herd of 
twenty does twice a day, and each Idle 
Knot doe gives right at a gallon of milk 
every twenty- four hours, *Tm an un- 
merciful culler,” Trible admits. 

Unmerciful hut effective. Calypso, 
Trible 's buck, is the seventh -raced 
Toggenburg stud in the nation, and 
Calypso may move up in the ranks as 
his offspring win prizes for milk pro- 
duction and breed. Calypso's son, R. C. 
Ephraim, at sis months was a Junior 
Grand Champion in one Texas show 
and Reserve Grand Champion in an- 
other. Two of Calypso’s daughters hold 
championships from the state fairs of 
Oklahoma and Kansas. 

Though Trible aspires to a milking 
herd of fifty, his penchant for using 
only those does that produce gallons of 
sweet milk has made it thus far an 
elusive goal. A cheese maker from the 
old school Trible isn't, however, about 
to lower his standards. Good cheese, he 
says, starts with good milk, "Chevrc, 
for example, has to be made from fresh 
milk,” his wife, Margery, explains, "If 
were out of town, or the cheese doesn’t 
get started right away, we dump the 
milk,” 

1 ligh standards and the right ingre- 
dients have paid off lor the Tribles. 
Their daughter, Marilyn, took five Idle 
Knot cheeses to the 1990 National 
Cheese Show in Santa Rosa, California, 
and came home with five awards, in- 
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ducting a gold medal for Idle Knot's 
cheddar. Three cheeses won silver 
medals — herbed ehevre (semi-soft and 
spreadable), feta (a salad cheese in a 
salt brine), and a dessert cheese made 
from La Blanc (a cream- type cheese 
made from whole goat milk — with a fat 
content of 3.2 percent — rather than 
from cream). 

Though the roots of the Idle Knot 
dice s e s a r e 
French, t h e 
cheeses them- 
selves are defi- 
nitely Oklaho- 
man. While in 
France goats are 
pastured in differ- 
ent places with 
different vegeta- 
tion throughout 
the year to give 
their cheeses dif- 
ferent flavors ("a goat can live on any- 
thing/' says Margery, “but what it ears 
flavors the milk”), Trible's Ripley 
goats always graze on alfalfa and wheat, 
because Americans value consistency 
in their goat cheese. Trihle, with the 
help of Valensuela and a 1970 Oliv er 
tractor, even raises all the forage for the 
goats in an attempt to protect the Da- 
vor of his cheeses. The classic taste of 
goat cheese is, well, goaty, but nutty is 
a better description of the Idle Knot 
c h ed d a r, “We've me 1 1 1 >\v e d o u r c h e e s e s 
down from the French,” says Triblc, 
who believes “cheeses should be made 
to people's tastes.” 

Whar follows are two ways to use Idle 
Knot cheeses that the Tribles promise 
are indeed tasty: 



CHEVRKCAKH 

16 ounces Idle Knot Farm ehevre 
2/3 cup sugar 
4 eggs, lightly beaten 

1 rsp. vanilla 
Preheat oven to 325". 

Blend ehevre, sugar, eggs, and vanilla. 
Pour into nine-inch-round pie pan and hake 
in preheated oven lor twenty-live to thirty 
minutes or until center is set. Cool before 
serving. If desired, top cake with blueberry 
or cherry pie filling, 

MAKfiKkY TREBLE'S 
Cl IERRY PECAN CHEESE PI IFF 

(Silver Medal, Dessert Cheese) 

2 cups La Plane cheese 


1 envelope of unflavored gelatin 

2 tablespoons w ater 

l tablespoon orange juice 

2/3 cup sugar (M a rge ry uses fi fceen 

envelopes of Kqua) ) 

1 teaspoon strawberry extracr 

2 env elopes Dream Whip 

1 cup milk 

1 can drained and coarsely chopped 

cherries 

1/2 cup et )u rse I y eh t ) p pc d pe ea n s 

Dissolve gelatin 
and sweetener in 
water and orange 
juice, C keam the I /a 
Blanc cheese. Add 
gelatin mixture and 
strawberry extract 
to cheese. Prepare 
Dream Whip with 
milk according to 
package instruc- 
tions and fold into 
cheese mixture 
w i t h c h o p p e d 
cherries and pecans. Chill and serve. This 
recipe can he used as a pie filling and will 
make two pies. Fresh fruit can also he used. 

—Sharon Marlin 

Sharon Mania is a free-lame writer 
Ik ing in Cashing. 



telle knot Farm sits just south of the 
Cimarron River bridge on S./L MV north 
of Ripley. If you 're earning from Okla- 
homa City. take SJf AY north from 
Cham! ter off ci the / 144 or st rub R oute 
66. Either tray you 7/ drive through . \gra. 
Two tips about this agricultural town- 
pay attention to the speed limit and stop at 
Apple A bine's fora world class hamburger 
and one of Abide s luscious appte 
dumplings , 

April through October you can find the 
t ribles on Saturdays at the Farmer's 
Market at Penn Square in Oklahoma City . 
Their cheeses are also sold at Crescent's 
Market , Kant p's, and The Earth in 
Oklahoma City: at Petty 's in i tit a 
Square. Tulsa: Conrad Farms , Rixby: 
and at W holefoods in Cushing. 

t he cheddar runs twelve dollars per 
pound, the softer cheeses, nine dollars. 

Rico //a and Mexican bag cheese are 
available on special order. To order 
cheeses or inquire about tours, contact: t he 
Tribles. Rt. A Bos 2340. Ripley , OK 
74062. (9 IS) J 72-4564. 
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Gold Medal Art 

A u Olympic commission for a i Muskogee artist. 



W hen Keith Birdsong was 
first asked to create il- 
lustrations of six sports 
for the IKS. Postal Ser- 
vice's 1992 Olympic souvenir envelope 
series, he knew he was looking at a ea- 
rcc r-ima k i ng com m iss ion . So, of eo u rse, 
he turned I nele Sam down. 

"Me was a big deal," the Muskogee 
artist says sheepishly, M didn't 
want to screw it up.** I had ac- 
cepted some other jobs, and 
because f was so backed up I 
felt 1 couldn't do a good job," 

Enough said. Birdsong w ent 
back to painting book covers 
for Pocket Books' best-selling 
Star Trek series, and Ron 
Anderson, the California gra- 
phic artist working on 
the project with Kim 
Parks in the Postal 
Service's Washington 
office, hired someone 
else for $1 2,000. 

That artist bom lied. 


Birdsong, “I knocked one out in live 
hours. She came in and lot iked at that 
one and said, ‘Go.’ ” 

'I 'he entire scenario rather amused 
Parks's coworkers in D.O. “She said 
people were laughing about her flying 
to Muskogee, Oklahoma, to look at art 
work,” he says. “They said, ‘It's not 
like it's the art capital of the world,' " 
Oh, really? 

X I ovic makers 


turned him down. “1 don't think 1 can 
do it: he thinks S can." 

Sound familiar? 

Birdsong says he's happy being an 
illustrator, and he credits tuck for his 
success. 1 1 is contribution: not the abil- 
ity to capture the likeness of a William 
Simmer ("that's easy"), but Simmer's 
personality (“that's tough") in paint. 

1 le favors multi-media illustrations: 
air-brush to throw down a lot of color, 
colored pencils for de- 
tails, and acrylic paint 
for texture. Says An- 
derson, who worked 
w irh Birdsong on the 
Star Trek and ( Jlympie 
cachets, “Nobody can 
touch Birdsong as far as 
full-color illustration. 
Nobody," 

The world may soon 
judge itself. Birdsong 
recently won what 
could be his highest 
profile commission 


Keith fiirdsong used Ids friend l .any Arnold* a Muskogee tracker, as the model fur the 
sorter player and ton h hearer. The choice vsas clinched when the artist found Arnold 
had hath a soccer uniform and an Ohm pie torch i borrowed from a student). 


in Hollywood, record executives in 


hi the middle of ihc 
nigh t came a call to 
Birdsong at his new 
Muskogee home. As 
Anderson outlined the situation 
(double the original offer, a bit more 
time if the first illustration passed 
muster). Birdsong found himself 
thinking about the rare privilege, about 
the career ramifications, about, well, his 
yard, “l was looking at all the land- 
scaping and yard work I wanted for my 
new house," he recalls, “and I said, 
‘Okay/ " 

The catch? Anderson was flying in 
the next day, M ran and looked for 
some books... he came in, I show ed him 
a couple of pictures, I drew and faxed 
one to Kim, she called and said, 4 I'm 
jumping on an airplane, by the time I 
get there I want it done,' " recounts 


L.A., and publishers in New York 
might argue the point. Birdsong not 
only illustrates Star I rek paperbacks 
(he did a souvenir envelope, or cachet, 
for the show's twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary), bur he is the first illustrator to do 
three straight years of Star I rek book 
covers — some fifteen a year. 

Other commissions: a postage stamp 
for Gambia for the World (hip games 
and an upper torso tattoo for a charac- 
ter in Mfinhunter , the prelude to the 
Oscar-winn i ng Silence of the La tubs. 

And then there's that movie pro- 
ducer who is wooing him to art direct a 
feature film. Thus far, Birdsong has 


yet- — the Postal Scr- 
\ See's Elvis cachet. 

f [is envelope i I lus- 
tration of The King will 
be paired w ith the Kb is postage stamp. 
Birdsong sidestepped the Young Elvis 
vs* Old Kb is issue w ith a montage that 
pairs a portrait of Elvis as a young man 
w ith a head-to-toe image of an older 
Elvis (still trim) in his trademark w hire 
jumpsuit. 

It’s a coup, but not bis biggest thrill 
to date. That, he says, belongs to the 
Olympic project. — Linda Cooper 

Each of thesis Olympit souvenir envelopes 
sports a Hi rd song illustration f there's a forth 
hearer , gymnast, ho sen swimmer, and soccer 
and volley ha l l players ) and a stamp designed 
by one of two other artists, the envelopes, 
official Olympit commemorative souvenirs for 
the 1 992 Summer Games in Ham Iona. are 
$ 5.95 each . To order . caff t SOT) 435-01 
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Clinton’s Kicks 

Tailing Elvis, cowboys , and Indians on Route 66 


7 here is a human scale to Ro ute 66* perhaps because the road was ft rst built by hand . n of by t wad grade t s as big as small h oases. 7 he 
narrow road brings a traveler dose enough to the landscape to see a grasshopper Jump. Waitresses wear their own clothes in cafes where 
signs really do say EA T. In August, watermelon stands and rodeos abound . Riding along Route 66 is an affirmation of small- town 
America* but a bittersweet one. Cafes and motels , once numerous , are becoming rare. To the oldest alignments , no road signs exist; 
instead the route's path must be gleaned from old road maps and from the people who share their memories of the road . . \ssociate editor 
Barbara Palmer has been collecting directions for finding old 66 (the road and the romance) for an upcoming guidebook. 


C linton was, and is, a commer- 
cial man’s town, says resident 
Dr. Walter “Doc" Mason. It 
wasn't founded until 1903, 
with the coming of the Rock Island 
Railroad. When four railroads inter- 
sected and l\S. 183 (north to south) 
crossed 66 (eusr to west), Clinton was 
dubbed “Hub City” — home to 
wholesalers and shippers of fruit, 
grain, and cattle. Doc Mason 
was a practicing veterinarian 
until the demands of public - 
service grew (he served on the 
state board of affairs in the 
1950s), but he still remem- 
bers who kept a Jersey milk 
cow and if it ever got milk fe- 
ver, Mason’s life, like Clinton’s, 
has been spent in business, “I'll 
retire when I'm 108,” 

To follow Route 66 through, 
Clinton, you have to take the 1-40 
business loop; the four- lane takes a 
Ion g, s I o w s I i dc in to t he Wa s h i ta R i ve r 
valley, on to C * h octaw Avenue. C >om ing 
into town from the east, on the south 
side of the road, is the Mohawk Lodge 
Trading Post. If you look fora building 
that lives up to its name, you’re almost 
sure to miss it — the trading post is a red 
brick building that could be a highway 
beauty parlor. (Gravel parking lot, a 
yellow portable sign, and a sign on the 
door: “Ring Bell.”) 

Once inside, the image is restored, 
T iny and dim, the store is filled with 
glass cases and crowded shelves, Ap- 
pliqued dance shawls, in brilliant tones 
and fringed, ($70) arc made by local 


Cheyenne seamstresses. Also, mocca- 
sins (from $75 to $185), silver jewelry 
(some marked “jenuine”), Pendleton 
blankets, dolls, and strings of cut glass 
beads. The real prizes in the shop 
aren't for sale: buckskin dresses, 
beaded pouches, and head* 



In Clinton , the park entrance has a deco 
flavor, as does the park's amphitheater. 


dresses hang on a back walk next to 
turn-of-th e-century studio portraits of 
Cheyenne chiefs, Reese Kincaid began 
the trading post in 1904 in Colony, a 
Cheyenne -Arapaho community es- 
tablished by missionary John Scger. In 
1942, Kincaid moved the store to 
Route 66, 

Before proprietor Nellie Stevens 
bought the trading post twenty years 
ago, she ran the first coin -ope rated 
laundry in the state, down in Hobart, 
Since she's been on 66* Willie Nelson 
and Vincent Price have bought moc- 
casins, In the summer, Nellie is open 
six days, Monday to Saturday. 

Across the Washita River bridge to 


the west is Nance Rotary Park, home 
to baseball and softball diamonds and 
the Clinton Rodeo Arena. The rodeo is 
a homegrown, traditional affair put on 
by the local round-up club on the first 
weekend each August, The night be- 
fore the rodeo, members of the 
club turn out to cheek light bulbs, 
settle the dust with a fire hose, 
and sweep the arena down with 
a tractor, then eat homemade 
chocolate chip cookies and 
drink sodas from the squatty 
refrigerator in the concession 
stand. When the stock— 
broncos, steers, ami calves— 
arrive from the Texas Pan- 
handle, they race down the 
ramp of the truck like children 
let out of school. 

Choctaw Avenue becomes 
Gary Boulevard, and at 223 is Pop 
Hicks Restaurant, on this corner 
since 1936, Pop Hicks himself, a 
Worshipful Master in the Masons, died 
a couple years ago. Each afternoon, the 
table across the counter in the middle 
of the main dining room holds a shifting 
pattern of working men, downing iced 
tea and coffee, and extended families 
meeting for lunch, A sign in the win- 
dow sometimes reads, “Calf f ries to- 
night,” 

An old postcard from the 1950s 
shows the restaurant with gleaming 
chrome booths and a crisp order en- 
tirely absent today, lake Pop Hicks, 
die Clancy Motel next door is worn 
around the edges; together the motel 
and restaurant used to be an irresistible 
combination. Around the corner from 
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Pop Hick's is an old garage, Hunter 
Motor Service. 

Ac this corner, it's appropriate to take 
particular notice of the interstate busi- 
ness loop: In Oklahoma, Clinton is 
where it was born* 

When plans for Interstate 40 were 
first on the table, the new road was set 
to pass ten miles to the south. (West- 
ern Oklahomans had already banded 
together to form the Free Roads Asso- 
ciation, to oppose Governor Johnston 
Murray's proposal to build a turnpike 
west of Oklahoma City to Texas.) 
Murray's successor, Raymond Gary, 
went to Washington to talk about the 
road's path, recalls Mason, who was 
Gary's campaign manager in western 
Oklahoma “They weren’t going to 
change their minds at all.” 

Gary got the highway commissioners 
off in a corner, and the interstate was 
built just south of town. Moreover, 
( Hinton got a business loop — on what’s 
now called Raymond Gary Boulevard. 

The business loop does indeed loop 
Clinton, taking travelers past fast food 
restaurants and discount centers. Bet- 
ter to turn south at Raymond Gary and 
Fourth Street and travel through 
downtown on the west bound path of 
old 66. On Fourth, travel two blocks 
south and turn west again on Frisco 
Avenue. Sham berg's sporting goods is 
on the corner, selling fishing tackle, 
guns, and waders as if Sam Walton had 
never appeared on the scene. 
Sham berg's is on the ground floor of 
what used to be the Hawkes Hotel. 
Interestingly enough, says Mason, his 
voice as thick as cigar smoke, Sam 
Hawkes was on the highway commis- 
sion when the route was laid out. A 
block east is the once -luxe Cal me/. 
Hotel. It's just been deeded to a local 
charity for a homeless center. 

In downtown Clinton, “new” stores 
are the ones less chan ten years old. In 
spite of its small-town charm, though, 
there's a palpable feeling of loss, 
Simon's Department Store, at 61 2 
Frisco, just closed after fifty years, 
other storefronts stand empty. 

The old route turns back south on 
Tenth Street and rolls past tidy bun- 
galows shaded by elm trees, old fash- 
ioned gas stations, and laundries. West 
of the intersection of Opal and Tenth 
an archetypal city park — the McLain 


Rogers Park— even has an arch. 

The park is named for a former 
mayor who operated a tubercular hos- 
pital in the days when patients were 
treated with rest in a hot, dry climate. 
During the Depression, when the 
hospital began to get on top of Rogers, 
he made the kind of business move 
admired in Clinton: he convinced the 
state to buy it. 

The centerpiece of his namesake 


The King liked to drive 
from Memphis to 
Hollywood \ and Clinton 
was a good stopping 
point along the way. 

park is a sandstone amphitheater built 
by the Works Progress Administration, 
Every* Saturday night during the sum- 
mer, there's a free performance in the 
park — -fiddlers, ballet, swing music. A 
city pool, open Monday to Saturday 
until 8 p.m„ has a huge new waters lide. 
Also in the park is an armory, tennis 
courts, a miniature golf course, play- 
ground, and sand volleyball courts. 
Clinton residents haven’t forgotten the 
steam-powered train that once circled 
the park. Cars are on display at the city 
hall. 

Tenth Street becomes Neptune 
D r i ve , w hich eo n ti n u c s so u t h to a wv e , 
which will take a traveler west to 
Commerce Road. From there, old 66 
follows the interstate as a service road 
again. 

But Clinton is worth an overnight 
stay, if only to visit Mason's Trade 


Wind Courtyard Inn. As motels go the 
Trade Winds, at 2128 Gary Boulevard, 
is nearly perfect. (From the park, go 
west on J.C. Lane and north on Gary.) 
In 1963, a time when the family vaca- 
tion was at its zenith. Mason bought 
land on the new business loop for his 
motor hotel. 

At the unassuming Trade Winds, the 
attention to detail is impressive. The 
air-conditioning feels about three de- 
grees cooler than it does anywhere else, 
ice machines are numerous and con- 
venient, the sheets on the bed are soft, 
and if you'd like a card table in your 
room, you have but to ask. A Route 66 
highway sign hangs in the lobby behind 
the check-in counter, and the cactus 
outside has a name— Cactus Joe. 

The restaurant is good, too, selling 
pork chops, steaks, and chicken fried 
steaks. More fun, though, is the coffee 
shop for breakfast, where there seems 
to be more travelers than locals. 

A bonus: Rooms 215 and 238 arc the 
Elvis Rooms. The King liked to drive 
from Memphis to Hollywood, Mason 
said, and Clinton was a good stopping 
point along the way. Elvis’s manager 
would book the rooms and the entou- 
rage would stay out of sight and order 
room service. Mason never did see 
Elvis the four times he stayed at the 
motel, but a housekeeper delivering 
meals did. She went downtown, told a 
friend, and that afternoon, several 
hundred people were in the parking 
hit. At 3 p.m., Elvis came down and 
tossed a few balls round with the kids 
in the parking lot. "He drove away and 
never came back," says Doc. 

“But he was always a very satisfied 
guest." — Barbara Palmer 
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Out in the country , you can tell you're on 
Route 66 because of certain distinguishing 
characteristics , like pou red concrete bridges, 
built with lines reminiscent o f Mission 
furniture , or stretches with curbs f an 
innovation dropped because of flooding and 
because cars that hit the curb bounced right 
back into traffic). In town, it 's a little more 
tricky, since local and state politics had an 
a ffect on the path of the road. Also. before I- 
40 was built, traffic was so heavy along 
Route 66, eastbound and westbound traffic 
was routed separately through towns. 

/ here are clues, though, to the old roadways 
through town: look for aged gas stations built 
with stone or cement overhangs , ca fes called 
anything "Hi-Way, " motels outlined in neon, 
working or not. 

In Clinton, the old westbound path of 
Route 66 begins on Choctaw Avenue on the 
west side of town, turns south on Fourth 
Street, west on Frisco, and south again on 
Tenth, Seven blocks later Tenth becomes 
Sept une Drive. Keep going south to a wye fa 
mile south of 1-40) and bear right. West 
Commerce Road takes you to Stafford Road. 


Cross under to the old 66 pavement. 

Fas t bound traffic once continued east on 
Opal at the point where Tenth Street converges 
with Neptune Drive. Opal turns into Fourth 
Street six blocks or so east. Keep going north to 
Can B o n leva rd/ Choctaw Avenue. 

The business loop (Raymond Cary 
Boulevard) is a mixed bag. Among the chain 
burger joints is an old Clinton fixture. Daily 
Best, at AO I S. 19th. ffs been around for 
thirty-two years. From Can, if you want to 
drive our of town to the old route, you must 
take J.C. Fane east to Thirteenth Street and 
south to Septum Drive. Otherwise , Can 
Boulevard will feed you onto 1-40. 

In Clinton, everyone seems to tune into 
Fanny Ross's morning show on conn fry and 
western station K/07 FA I. Every weekday 
between 7 and S a. nr. Ross, an oil man, hosts 
a coffee and conversation hour, w ith a 
monologue, guests, news , weather, and sports. 
Along the way , we "kind of spoof even thing 
we can. " Ross says. His accent is pure western 
Oklahoman. 

Clinton may be a steak-and-iced-tea kind of 
town, but Wong's Restaurant is always 
packed. Darlene Wong, w ho opened the place 
twenty years ago, serves chicken chow mein 
and American food, a I (mg with traditional 
Chinese cooking. But even if you order the 
Be king Duck, you'll get a basket of homemade 
rolls. "W hen we opened, people were not used 
to Chinese food. " says Darlene, "and they kept 


asking for rolls. " . 1 Chinese dinner for two is 
$13.50. Wong's is at 712 Opal, (405) 323- 
4588. 


Doc Mason 's Best Western Trade W inds 
Courtyard Inn is at 2123 Gary Boulevard. 
Room rates range from $33 fora single room, 
w ith a king-sized bed, to $43 for a suite with 
three queen -sized beds. There's a nice pool and 
hot tub in the courtyard, a restaurant, coffee 
shop, and room sc/vice. For reservations, call 
(300) 523-1234 or (405) 323-2610. 

Across the street from the Trade Winds is the 
W estern Trails Museum, w ith photographs, 
tools, household goods, and other artifacts 
from nineteenth and early twentieth -centu/y 
w estern ( Oklahoma. / here are plans to shift 
the museum's fonts to transportation. Clinton 
resident Gladys Cutberth has offered the 
museum an extensive collection of Route 66 
memorabilia she and her husband. Jack 
Cutberth. put together when Mr. Cutberth w as 
executive secretary for the national Route 66 
association. ( 405) 323- h } 20. 

Not right on the route, but worth a detour, 
is the Southwest Playhouse. The community 
theater draws its audience from at least four 
counties. It is housed in a I \ P. 1 structure — a 
former county sho w barn. I he season runs 
from September to April (with a Broadway 
musical in the spring). The theater is at Sixth 
and Sowahy. four blocks north of Cary 
Boulevard. 




Celebrate Oklahoma’s 
Native Heritage 

WITH THESE 

Exclusive T-Shirts 


100% Cotton T-Shirts 

OK Native America Buffalo (Red) 

OK Native America Eagle (Black) 

OK Native America Big Horse/Tipi (White) 

OK Year of the Indian Tipi/Litrle Horse (Goldcnnxi) 
OK Year of the Indian Horse (Black) 

Sizes: Medium, Large, X-Large and XX-Large 
(Goldenrod not available in XXL) 

T-SHIRT PRICE: SI 2 PLUS 
SHIPPING AND HANDLING 

Limited quantities of sweatshirts are also 
available in the same styles as those listed above. 
$20 plus shipping and handling. 

FOR OKLAHOMA TODAY’S SHIPPING AND 
HANDLING RATES, PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 49. 
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Bed & Breakfast 


TREAT YOURSELF TO A BED & BREAKFAST GETAWAY IN OKLAHOMA! 


GRAND NEW ONE! 


GOFF HOUSE INN 

licit and Breakfast 

636 N.E. 14 I H 


-gsrrisiie 

Oklahoma City, OK 



73104 



405-235-3949 


Betty and Don Keith 

“Where Elegance and 


Innkeepers 

Comfort Arc One.” 


SUft S. Hv j as Avci 
HI Reno, OK 73036 

o 


0 (405)262-9334 




The 



INN 

^ " * \({ ^ 


at 

at n atlj c ■ v 

^bnn 


Woodyard Farms 


Bed Sl Breakfast 


Fine Foods 
(9 1 Si 287*2699 


Bed & Breakfast 


Rt. 2 Bo\ 190 

1001 W. Grand 


Pawhtiska, OK 

Ponca City, OK 74601 


74056 

0 (405)765-9922 


Carol Maapin 
Innkeeper 


!Bzl& !B*za£fait 

$2$ ^Y, ffilh 

-zUmksyii. 

Xfudi <r- f itr/. t*t i JLi i tt h fully 

*.j i l±rLiJl^ iLi iM UfUJoi f' iiy ii> tat 'jtw* 

ifuiil 1>.uqfl .Hid .1 ijUtflf (u-h-H 41 J 
fu\ml^tdsL'itht kftultf# Jrt/iif+e 
friii'.lli i'-mfri fjjtu/.ti t M» lurvl ihi 
utwifrhiU sf thi >p fr iffy IMS, n 

Jtnnit f-y 'ifrlMtiiyUt lir Ikt &■«« n'Vaii'i* ■_ J 7 
ymctraxi tuu£^lif iJ ihi fltufid !„► >i 

wLi-tixy :■ n 

1 / A?u*. .n i f- JVjiiA. 
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Flora’s 

Bed & Breakfast 

2M2 NW 4 ft. OKC 73 1 1 2 
(405) W0*3 157 

This Imusc. tumi sited w uti anliiiucs and cdI- 
ItXtlhlts, Has a large palm all I he livings 
room l Hill oVcrkH>kx dtnVnitrtYn Oklahoma 
Chy, TV, radio and library am available Air 
jjul’sIs. Fitsy aeeess lo itiet’owboy Mall ol 
Fame, Kcmtitgion Park Race Track. 
Omnipk'K, umlirthcrpuiitfsDfijitenN- Many 
gtmd c.nmy places m the vicinity. 

Hosts: Newton W. 
and Joann Flora 
© Rooms; 2 (PB) $40-45 



Thomagyille 


HKliJV I1HF,VKJ"AS1 

^ 

An historical, cciutiry-ohi home where 

SUHwaier's firs! mayor lived. 

I.Lsielnlly turnishcd wilh period pieces 
I rom around the world. 

C'bcek'tn — 2 -b p.m. 
Check-util — 1 2 imkmi 
Rc^rvjtl'M by referrat only 
Fur reM.-i vaiitmv: |4fl5) 172-120.1 
Reservation hours: X sun.-X pm daily 
d l) 5 N . Denver 
^ Stillwater, OK 741)74 

m |4t)5 1 272-1202 


Graham Carroll House 
SOI North 1 Ot h Street 
Muskogee, OK 74401 

• Su i tes w/ Ki rep I a ee s 

• Jacuzzis 

• Gourmet Dining 

“Treats you like royally" 

I >n inu Mvrrunj) News 
“DimierS an cvcnr" 



Willow Way 

Bed and Breakfast 

A wooded retreat in 
English Tudor country 
with genuine charm. 
Den with vaulted, 
beamed ceiling and 
picture window. ..a fa- 
vorite place for break- 
fast near nature. Pri- 
vate and comfortable 
with off-street parking. 

Innkeepers: Johnita and 
Lionel Turner live in. 

Rooms all year with 
gourmet breakfast: $60 
up double, $50 single. 
Occasions by arrange- 
ment. 


27 Oakwood Drive 
Oklahoma City. OK 73121 

0 405/427-21 33 




The 

Grandlson 

\ Ikd mtd Kreuldiusi lim 


For four years now, many ( Ikhdimiiu < Tty people liuvc discovered 
who I ii means lo have a mmiuil ic l l ip in I hut special place lhal 
becomes “tmr place." Vmi too cun laid lltal hideaway hy cutting 
d'STOOII* Romani ie t indulges available, R< m mis Irani }S4(). l ull 
hivukfusl included. Week lings. ,f 1 

reeepl ions mid parlies also nvjluhlc . f — 

1 4e servni it >i is i v< jit i rc< 1 . 


tfc 4 t MV inili 

Oklulminji ( ily 

73llM> 

m=>) 521-IXM 1 


I Imk^s 
( ImuHu Wrtgltl 



COUNTRY INN 


An Exclusive 
Bed & Breakfast 
Retreat ' 

Dinners by reservation 
Friday and Saturday 
evenings. 

20 miles north of Tulsa 
on I lighway ~5 

(918 ) 3” I -9868 

Y our busts— 
jerry and Shauna \gnew 

The Inn Place To Be" 

0> 


July* August JV92 
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EntertainmenT 

CALENDAR 


A Summer Night’s Dream 

July 16- August 7 

The wooded path that leads from the parking lot to a 
natural amphitheater in 1 later Park in Edmond is a good 
two city blocks long (it gets longer when you’re lugging a 
picnic hasket). Bur what waits at the 
bottom of the hill is worth 
the walk: William Shake- 
speare, as unscuffy as you’ll 
find him anywhere. 

“Our philosophy is to 
make the plays alive and 
lively* whatever that rakes, 11 
says Kathryn O'Meara, the 
actor and director who 
founded Shakespeare in the 
Park seven years ago. 

The Edmond company's 
season runs all summer long, 
with nightly performances 
' 1 1 h u rs d ay th n > ugh S u mi ay . 

Shakespeare in the Park presents .1 . Midsummer Night V 
Dream July 16 to August 7 and Henry V August 13 to 
September 0. Performances begin at 8 p.m„ bur picnick- 
ers begin arriving at seven. Tickets, $5, are available at 
the park, as well as rental lawn chairs, soda, popcorn, and 
candy. Children age twelve and under are free. 

“ There are no rules rules," says O'Meara, but parents 
might keep an eye on their children. The last time the 
company staged .1 . Midsummer Night's Dream , a tot 
wandered on the stage and pelted Titan ia with flowers. 
For information, call (405) 321-1222. —BP 



MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 

JULY 

I -26 Prisoners of Conscience, Firehouse Art Center, 

Norman, (405) 329-4523 

! -3( ) Wesce r n Ar i bv E d wa rd Be ire i n a nd J a m es 

Swinnerton, Goddard Art Center, Ardmore, (405)336-0909 
15- Dec, 15 'Traditional Maori Art of New Zealand Exhibit, OSl '< 
Museum, Stillwater, (405) 744-6531 
19-Sept, 6 On the Road: Selections from the Permanent Collection 
of the San Diego Museum of Con temporary Art, Philhrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (91 M) 749-7941 


20- Aug. 21 Elizabeth Layton: Drawing on Life, Bartlesville Museum 
in Price ! bwer, (918) 661 -3445 

29- A i ig, 3 1 'Hi e ( i tea t La n d 1 ,ot re ry , M use u m o f th e G reat 1 *1 ai ns, 

Lawton, (495} 581-3460 

30- Sept, 30 Pictures of the Year, Nat ’l Press Photographers 

Association, Inf I Photography Hall of Fame, OKC, 
(405)427-5461 


AUGUST 


H-Sept. 6 

The Docile Fossil; Ceramic Exhibition, Firehouse Art 
Center. Norman, (495) 329-4523 

13 -Sept 6 

Free Worlds: Metaphors and Realities in Contemporary 
1 hmgarian Art. Oklahoma Cirv Art Museum, OKC, 
(405) 946-4477 

14-24 

Painted Tipi Display. Southern Plains Indian Museum, 
Anadarku, (405) 247-6221 

15-Oer, 4 

Weaving Through Time, GHerease Museum, 'Tulsa, 
(918) 582-3122 

15 -Nov. 29 

La Km pm a De 1ms ft/dias, Gilcreasc Museum, Tulsa, 
(918)582-3122 



DRAMA 


JULY 


1 -Aug, 15 

Star-Spangled Girl!, McCally’s Sh o wcase Din ne r T he a te r, 
Tulsa, (918)481-7121 

7-18 

Hello, Dolly!, Lyric Theatre, OKC, (495) 948-6800 

9-31 

Lenar raid Lavage. Pol 1 ard ' I ’h ea t re, G u th ri c, 
(405) 282-2800 

KM 1 

Shakespearean Festival Dinner Theater, Durant, 
(405(924-0121 

nun, 17-18 

South Pacific, Jewel Box 'Theatre, OKC, 
(405) 521-1786 

1 0- 1 8 

Annie. American Theatre Co.. Performing Arts Center. 
Tulsa* (918) 596-71 1 1 

10-12, 17-19 

Runaways, Performing Arts Center. 'Tulsa, 
(918)596-7111 

10-19 

Love, Sex. and the /./?.&, Studio 1. Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-71 1 1 

10-12, 14-19, 

Carousel, Town and Gown Theatre, Stillwater, 

21-26 

(405)372-9122 

10-Aug. 15 

Olympus on Ah Mind, Carpenter Square Theatre, OKC, 
(405) 232-6500 

14-26 

Stour Soup, OK Children's Theatre* City Arts Center, 
OKC, (405) 948-6409 

16- Aug, 7 

A Midsummer Niff's Dream, 1 la for Park, Edmond. 
(405) 340-1222 

17-18 

Rhythm aud Schmooze, Studio 11, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-7111 

17-26 

The Mystery ofEthein Ihmd. Lawton Community 
Theatre, Lawton, (405) 355-1600 

17-Augi IS 

. Muster Harold mid the Roys, Pollard ’Theatre, Guthrie, 
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Oklahoma 'Today 


Norman 


A VISITOR'S GUIDE 


“ORIGINALS: 
Stephen Mopope 
An Oklahoma 
Treasure” 

The mobsan Native 

American Culturi] Center 

609 Chautauqua 

(405 ) 366-1667 


FunsJ*d in pul Cry (h# r^Ofman HQteL/Mfllflf lax 



%vm\ i 

ON 

' MAIN 


STEMS ■ BURGERS * SEAFOOD . CHICKEN 


Simply... 
The Best 

2100 West Main 
Norman, OK 
(405) 329-6063 


A Step Ahead 

W hen you combine the ex- 
citement of a three-point 
bucket at the buzzer with stand- 
ing ovations, encores and curtain 
calls, you’ll get an idea of a typi- 
cal weekend in Norman. 

Call (405) 321-7260 for 
information to help plan your 
next trip to Oklahoma’s 
University Community. 



Restaurant & Bar 


Good Food ! 
Great Music ! 

786 Asp 

On Campus Corner 
(405) 321-1776 


MIDSUMMER 
NIGHTS' FAIR 

Art, Food, Entertainment 
July 10-11 
6 p.m. - Midnight 
444 South Flood 



FIREHOUSE ART CENTER 

(405) 329-4523 


It’s Thunderbird 
Tonight For Thrills 
& Giant Jackpots! 

Looking for a new entertainment experience? 
High-stakes bingo at Thunderbird is the answer. 
Hundreds of thousands of players have won mil- 
lions of dollars at Thunderbird. 

Experience the excitement every Thursday. 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday. You're less 
than an hour away! 

Thursday and Friday, 

Open 5 p.m. 

Mini Games 6 p.m. 

Session 7:30 p.m. 

Saturday and Sunday, 

Open 10:30 a.m. 

Mini Games 1 1 :45 am. 

Matinee 1:30 p.m. 

Session 7:30 p.m. 

16 Miles East of Norman on Highway 9 (405) 360-9206 



THUNDERBIRD 


ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 



lAmtun if Art 


ALLAN HOUSER 

A LIFE IN ART 


41IF Wilt Enyd Strut, 

Neman. lUlahami 91111-1515 
14111325 *1171 

Tba Utrivaralty *f Ohlabini idmiaiiaa In frit. 

Summit Kauri: 

12 Noon - 4:11 pa Vmidiy - Sunday 
Claud Meadiya tad Holidays 


Thru September 13, 1992 


Tha Homir labJIltlal *at it|ialiid by thi pftuuuai uf 
Fiat Aril and Mtfiiam «l Indian Arti nod CuFLur*. uiita 
■ r Ida Mu ■■am • ! Nnw Malta*, with mppart by |raati 
Iron) t h a Motaira at Raw Maiico and prtuta daauri. Th* 
FJJMI'i a e h I bl tl e b la tponaarad by t b* 11 id unity *1 
□ hUbcmi Praaidaat* Partaan aid Ihi falvartUf tl 
Oklahoma Foundation, and arith the auiitaaca af tba 


Slat* Arti Council el Qfclakoaia. 
boon providad throa|h a | r a n t Iran Norman* Canumtaa 
far CQnuantioi and Tairian. 


Pranutloial fanilna baa 

‘ mh\ 


July-August mi 
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(405) 282-2800 

19-26 Shakespearean Festival. Durant, (405) 924-0121 

2 1 As You Ulr /a Studio I* Performing Arts < Center. I ulsa, 
(91 8) 596-71 1 1 

2 1-Auk. 1 On Your Tors, Lyric Theatre, OKC :, {405) 948-6800 

24’ At i g. i A unsa/se. A I v» . ( 405 ) 327- 1 5 74 

24- A i 9 7 r A /wg r/w// /. ' I h ca t re 1 u I sa. To Isa t (9 1 8 ) 596 - 7 1 II 


AVGUST 

5- 9 
4-! 5 

6 - 8 


15-Sept, 6 

14-16 


21-50 


JA.LViA, Red Carpet Theatre, 1- Ik < aty, <405) 225-1941 
I Vat SUtr Story* Lyric Theatre, OKC , (405) 948-6800 
Ttighmath H 1 1 aw nee Li ttlc ' F heat re * Sh aw n c l\ 

(405) 275-2805 

Hmy V. [Taler Park, Edmund, (405) 540-1222 
Grease. Rogers County Playhouse, Performing Aits 
Center* 'Tulsa, (918)596-71 1 1 
l hr Bust Link Whoiehunsr ht 7 m/s, Pollard Theatre. 

Ci nth tie, (405) 282-2800 



MUSIC AND DANCE 


JULY 

1-4 


2-5 


4 


7, 14,21 

9* Aug, 15 
18-19 
25-26 


Uluegraxs Festival. Cherokee Fiddlers Park. Grove. 

(918) 786-8471 

M usle Festival, Pmvderlmrn Park. Langley. (405) 752 ,1%4 
American Salute Concert, \ etcran s Park, OK Sinfonia* 
Tuba, (918) 298-7677 

Starlight Concert, River West Festival Park, Tulsa. 
(918)596-2001 

Summer Twilight Concert Series, Tulsa, (9181 596-5990 
I Dulcimer Days at Prairie Snug, Dewey. (918) 554-2662 
Max Munich: Living a Ragtime Life. Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-71 1 1 


AUGUST 

J Oklahoma All-Nigh i Singing, Veteran's Memorial I ‘ark, 
Komtwa, (405) 925-5454 

4 falderal .String Rand. I library, Shaw nee, (405) 275-6555 
6-8 Rluegrass Music Festival, Powder hum Park, L angle’s. 
(918)425-5887 

12-15 Greenwood Jazz Celebration. Tulsa. (9|8) 586-0708 

21 Garth Brouks ( lunccrt, Myriad* f Ikt I, (405) 252-8871 

22 Garth Brooks Concert, Malice Center. I ulxa, 
(918)495-6000 


RODEO AND HORSE EVENTS 

JULY 

4 Polo Tournament* Mohawk Park, I ulsa, (91 8) 596-7875 
9-11 FI Reno 1 lerirage Days Open Rodeo, Fairgrounds Arena, 
FI Reno, (405)262-1188 

12-15 Palomino World Show . K xpr i St pm re. I u Isa, (938) 744- 1115 

1 6- 1 8 I PR A Rodeo, ( i i ads t la Fairgrounds. ( Ihiekasha, 

(405) 224-5410 

16- 20 Inf I Round- E p Club Cavalcade, Osage Co. Fairgrounds, 

Pawhuska, (918)287-1208 

17- 18 junior World Team Roping, Ardmore, (405) 679-5956 
17 19 Sou net \ppalonsa 1 lorse Show, Fxpo Square* Tulsa. 

(918) 744-11 15 

17-20 Woodward Klks Rodeo. Woodward, (405) 256-5549 
1 9- 26 N at' I 1 1 i gh Se h oo I F i it j 1 s R od et r. K \ p< j C V n t er, S 1 1 aw no e, 
(405) 275-7020 

50- Aug. 1 tape Ranch Rodeo. C ilaernce, (918) 54 3 - 1 502 


Garth Brooks: 

Homeward Bound 

August 21 & 22 

It's a bit early to start compar- 
ing Garth Brooks's celebrity with 
Will Rogers', but the Yukon 
native rivals Rogers in one 
respect; I le never forgets the 
home folks. 

The home folks get the chance 
to return the favor in August, 
when Brooks plays in Oklahoma 
City on August 21 at the Myriad Convention ('enter and in 
Tulsa on August 22 at the \ la bee ( le liter, rickets go on sale 
in both cities July 18. 

As any fan can tell you. Brooks's high-energy concert 
style — sliding, jumping, guitar-bashing, and all — could raise 
the dead. The Yukon city council just made it official by 
changing the name of Cemetery Road in Yukon to Garth 
Brooks Boulevard. — Bl 1 



AUGUST 

2-8 W estern I lerirage Week and Roden, Ken Lance Rodeo 
Arena, Ada. (405) 532-2506 

6-8 Wadi 1 1 Kuund-up ( Huh Rodeo* Madill, (405) 795-7054 

6-8 IPRA Rodeo. I leavcncr, (9 1 8) 655-4505 

6- 8 La w u »n R a 1 1 gc rx R od et >, 1 w ton, (4t )5 3 55 5- 7 54( ) 

8 Ok Arabian I lorse Fair, State Fairgrounds, OKC, 

(405) 948-6704 

3 2-16 ( Jieaiei ( IK I lunter/Jumper Show, Lazy K Arena, Guthrie. 

(405) 282-3004 

14 15 Pawnee Bill Memorial IPRA Rodeo, Pawnee, (91 8)762-4252 
15-16 OK Paint Horse Show, Purcell. (405) 478-1599 
3 5-16 OK A p pa loos a 1 lorse Show . Stale Fairgrounds. OKI I, 
(405) 948-6704 

20-22 IPRA Rodeo, I lea Id it m. (405) 229-0876 
20-22 101 Ranch Rodeo, Ponca ( aty, (405) 765-2540 

20-22 Rodeo and Old (km hand Reunion, Freedom. 

(405)621-5276 

20-22 101 Ranch PRC A Rodeo, Ponca C aty. (405) 767-8888 

26- 29 Will Rogers Memorial Rodeo arid Old Settlers* Reunion. 

Vinita* (918) 256-781 1 

27- 29 IPRA Rodeo and ( >ilHeld I Days, 1 lealdtom (405) 229-0900 

28- 29 1PR VAC :RA Open Rodeo, Weatherford, (405) 772-7744 



FAIRS AN ID FESTIVALS 

JULY 

4-4 Boom River Celebration, River West Festival Park, Tulsa, 
(918) 596-2001 

4-5 Fine Arts Festival. ( Jr<n c, t4 I 7) 446-24(14 
4 Rising Star Arts and Crafts Festival, Lindsay. 

(405) 758-8509 

10-11 Midsummer Night's fair, firehouse Art Center. Norman* 
(405) 429-4525 

10-12 Sooner Shakespeare ['"estival. Downtown* Norman, 

(405) 364-4488 
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Oklahoma Today 

Classifieds 

FOR SALE ■ SERVICES* BUSINESS * ETC 


FISH FARMS 


Channel Catfish, Bass, Grass Carp. 
ALL SIZES George Moore Fish Farm 
Inola, OK 74036 (918) 341-4194 


GIFTS 


OKLAHOMA PORTHAITS 
by CAROL CASTOR 

Museum Shops/Gift Shops/Mail Order 
121 Jennie Lane * Vrnita, OK 74301 


Get the word out 

Classified Advertising Works! 

Sevcrny-four percent of our readers keep 
their copies of Oklahoma Today for at 
least six months. Give your ad time to 
work. Reserve an Oklahoma Today 
classified. 

RATES 

$2.75 per word for one issue 
$2.50 per word /three issues 
$2.00 per word/six issues 

Sole: Phone numbers and hyphenated 
words count as two w ords. 

TO RESERVE VOl’R U): Mail ns ihc 
copy v £ i ix want in your ad, and icll us in 
which issues you want the ad to appear. 
DEADLINE for the November/ 
December issue is August 13, 

Call 1-800-777-1793. or mail to Oklahoma 
T of lay Classifieds; l\(). bos 53384: 
Oklahoma City. OK 731 52-3,384. 


Oklahoma Today 

postage, handling 
and sales tax rates 


$0 to $15.00 , S2,iJ0 

$15.01 to $20. ,.............$2.50 

$12.01 to $.30, $3.00 

$30.01 to $40 ... $4.00 

$40.01 lo $75 $7.00 

$75.01 to $100™ ...... ..$UM)0 


i Put orders exceeding $100, use figures Irony 
above for [he jLhliitoii.il arnuunt.) 

FOR PACKAGES SKNTTO A SEPARATE 

ADI JRKSK, add $1 .50 per package, per additional 
address. 

FOR URL VIIOMA RESIDENTS. Please add 
4,5$ state sales tax, plus your local (city or con my) 
va\', or add sales rax, then add postage and 
Kindling according rn the charr above, 

TO OK OK R Y( )\ K (Mil \S. give us a cal I on 
our new lutbffee number: 1 ’800-777-1 793 





Special 


Indian Art Issue 

Limited quantities still available. 

$5 per copy 

Name 

Address _ 

Ciry . Stare. Zip 

Metht )d of payment {pi ea sc e h eck ) I ) i sctw e r/ 

Money Order/ MastcK lard/ Visa/ Personal ( -heck 

Card No. Expiration Date 

Signature — 

‘vend To; OKLAHOMA TODA >' Back Issues 
ILC). Box 53384, Oklahoma City, Ok 73152-3384 
OR Call (405) 521-24% (Oklahoma Ciry); 
or call 1 -800-777-1 793. 


Teeott 


in Style! 


O n the putting green or the driving range, 
Oklahoma Today s limited edition navy 
golf shirts will set you apart. Order now while 
supplies last. 


CJuarter length sleeve on a navy golf shirt, 
with Golf Oklahoma insignia. 50/50 cotton/ 
poly blend. $15 plus shipping and handling. 
Sizes: M* U XL, 

XXL. 


For Oklahoma 
‘Today's 
Shipping and 
1 1 and ling rates 
please 

see below left. 
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15-18 king Striper Festival. Kingston. (405) 564-5750 
1 7 - 1 9 B Li I loo n I ; es t i vjl I . Ad it A i rf k ) rt, Ad a, (4< 15 ) 436- 63< Jl l 

I 8 1 *cae h 1 7 es t i va I, Sc rat ft » rd * < 4t )5 ) 759-22C ) I 

24-26 Whole I bug Day Festival, Eufitida* (918) 689-3227 


Aiatsr 

5-9 

8 

8 

21-22 

27-29 

29 


JULY 

2- 5 

3- 5 
4- A ur. 4 

7 

7-10 
10-1 1 


KM 2 
J6-19 

17-19 

17-19 

23-25 

25-26 


3 1 -Aug. I 
31-Aur. 2 


31 -Aug, 2 

3 1 -Aug. 2 
5 1 -Aug. 2 


Gram's Blue Grass Festival. Hugo, <405) 326-5598 
Langley I )ay Festival, Downtown, Langley. (9181 782-3262 
Rush Springs Watermelon Festival. Rush .Springs, 

<405) 476-325 5 

Sapulpa Fcst ’92, Downtown, Sapulpa. (9181 224-2125 
Oilfield Days Festival. I kaklton, (405) 22909(H) 

Sucker Day Festival, Wcmmka, (405)452-3237 



INDIAN EVENTS 


Pawnee Indian Veterans Homecoming and Powwow. 
Memorial Field Grounds, Pawnee, (918) 762-2108 
Quapavv Powwow, Beaver Springs Park. (918) 542-1853 
I wo Artist Show: Ruth Cole and Brooks I lemon. Five 
Civilized Tribes Museum, Muskogee, (918) 683-1701 
Great American I ndran 1 dancers, Shawnee I library, Shawnee. 
(405) 275-6353 

‘"Returning the Gift: A Festival of North American Native 
Writers," OH. Norman, (405) 325-233! 

Sac and Fox Nation Native American Days Powwow and 
Rodeo, Sac and Fox Nation Rodeo Arena, Stroud, 

(405) 275-5836 

Tonkawa Powwow, f ort Oakland, 1 on kawa. (405)628-2220 
Otoe-M issuer ia Tribal \nnual Encaitlpment. Red Rock. 
(405) 723-4466 

( ifini a ne he H ( mi cct j m in g I \ mwt > w . \\ u Iters, < 4( 15 ) 35 3- 7 565 
Cheyenne I lomeeoniing Powwow, ( ilimnn.(HOO) 759-1397 
I ndian Powwow. Expo Grounds, Muskogee, (918)687-4406 
O-l lo-Mah I a idge Ceremonial. I ndian ( liiy I KA. \nadarko, 
(405)247-566! 

All Indian Rodeo, Anadarko, (405) 947-2206 

Inrl Indian (hub of Tulsa Powwow of Champions. Expo 

Stpiare, Tulsa, (918) 744-1 1 13 

Cheyenne -Am pa ho Summer Test '92, El Reno. 

(405) 262-0345 

Oklahoma Indian Nation Powwow, El Re no, (405)745-4 1 20 
Indian Hills I v o w wc m , Wi I sh i re and B ri tt< in I \ i w wr i vv 
Grounds, OKC, (405) 745-3789 


AUGUST 

7-9 


8-Sept. 7 


14-16 

17-22 


Tulsa Powwow, Mohawk Park, Tulsa, (918) 596-7875 
Three Artist. Show; Joan Brown, Anna Mitchell, and Maggis 
Alberty. Five Civilized Tribes I ndian Museum, Muskogee, 
(918)683-170! 

Kihekah-Steh Indian Powwow, Skiatook, (918)396-3702 
American Indian Expo, Caddo Co. Fairgrounds. Anadarko, 
(405)247-6651 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

JULY 

4 I lonor America I jay/C ins pel X lusie, Randlett I ’ark, Anadarko, 
(405) 247-6651 

9-1 1 Old Settlers Pioneer Reunion, Courthouse Square. Mangum, 

(405) 782-2851 

10-1 2 1 992 C J re at Stmt h vves t S t re c i Ro d N a dona 1 s. Sea te 


An American Dehut: 
Hungarian Art in OKC 

August 13- September 6 



Lmzio Feher's Under the 
Statue Jl, 1989. 


In ISIS, Prince Mctcemich pointed down the road 
leading out of Vienna toward Hungary and remarked to a 
visitor chat Europe ended there. 1 le was wrong (the 
flowering of the \tisrro-I hingarian empire in 1867 proved 
that), but only by 133 years. 

By 1948, the barbed wire 
and double concrete walls 
of the Cold War cut off 
I lungary from European 
culture — and I hmgarum 
artists off from every body. 

When the walls of 
communism came tumbling 
down in 1989, the Western 
art world didn't know what to make of it. Yes, one could 
now buy I hingarian ait, but it was not tin I ike picking your 
own watermelons. It took Roald Nasgaard of Canada's Art 
Gallery of Ontario to declare: '"Let us get out into the field 
and look for ourselves." 

'Flic result of NasgaardN foray is Free Worlds: Metaphors 
and Realities in Contemporary I lungarian Art, a fust-of-its- 
kind exhibit touring four Canadian cities and only one U.S. 
metropolis — Oklahoma (ary. (Former Oklahoma City Art 
Museum curator Chris Young actually v entured into 
I Iimgary with Nasgaard.) 

The art in the show , according to Nasgaard, “speaks of 
rifts and tensions and disappearing certainties." 

Nasgaard will elaborate on those ideas at a free lecture 
August 13 at 7 p.m, at OC AM , 31 13 Pershing Boulevard. 
(405) 946-4477, Exhibit hours: 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekdays 
(closed Monday), 10 a.m, to 5 p.m. Saturday, and 1-5 p.m. 
Sunday, Admission: free to $3.50. — JMl) 


Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 948-6704 
17-19 Balloon Festival, Ada, (405) 332-2506 

1 8 State ( Championship ( Till C 'ook-off, C lowboy Hall of Fame, 
OKC, (405) 478-2250 

1 9 tec t 'ream, ( Ttikics.C Croquet, and Lawn Bowling, LaFnrtunc 
Park, Tulsa, (918) 596-5990 

1 9 t )kl Sett Jet's Re u n ion, G rand , (405) 885 - 7 666 

20-26 Eskimo J tie's Anniversary’ Week* Stillwater, (405) 377-4232 

23- 25 Did Settlers’ Reunion, Atoka, (405 \ 889-2410 

24- 26 I 'wo ( ly linder Show, Major ( 'o. I historical Society , Fairvievv, 

(405) 227-2265 

24-26 AIDS Memorial Quilt Display, Myriad Convention Cenrer. 
OKC. (405) 8424H)H8 


AUGUST 

7-9 I It Jt Air Balloon Race, Airport. Duncan, (405) 255-5692 

13 Will Rogers Memorial Services, Onlngah, (918) 443-2790 

1 5 Ai rs lif i w '92 .Li nd sa \ ; (4( )5 \ 756-43 1 2 

16 Old Settlers Picnic. Buffalo. (405) 735-2720 

29 Wiipanueka Centennial, Wapunucka, (405) 371-21 75 
29-30 Ben Clark Mtiz/.le Loading Rifle Shoot. K1 Reno, 

(405) 262-3223 

Although the information in the adnata r is current, dates and times ran 
change without notice. Please check in advance before attending any event . 
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The Oklahoma Today 
Christmas in July (fra 

Oklahoma Today is clearing out its stock of gift items. 

This is your chance to beat the rush— order your gifts now while supplies last. 


lEnnsB 


777-1793 


Call NowM -800-777-1 793 


TTil 

8, "Fifty Common Birds of Oklahoma " 
hardback was $1 8,95: salt price $13 
paperback was $12.95; sale price $10 

9, "Historical Allas of Oklahoma 
hardback was $27.95; sale price $18 
paperback was $16.95; sale price $12 

10, "Here We Rest: Historical 
Cemeteries of Oklahoma 11 
was $19.95: sale price $12.50 


Gifts 



1 . Oklahoma Map Puzzle was $9.95; 

sale price $6 

2. Oklahoma Coffee Mug was $7.95; 

sale price $5 

3. Rose Rock Paperweight was $5; 
sale price $3 

4. Rose Rock Earrings (pair) were $5; 
sale price $3 

5. Oklahoma Paperweight was $30; 

sale price $1S 

6. Oklahoma Today Slipcase was $8.95; 

sale price $7.5(1 

7. “Discover Oklahoma” License Plates 

were $4.95; sale price $2 

I 



0 


5®i* 



Books 


I 1. “ Images of Oklahoma: A Pictorial History" 
was $24.95; sale price $15 

12. "Ghost Towns of Oklahoma" 

was $15.95; sale price $10 

13. "Oklahoma: A Land ami Its People " 

was $ 1 2.95; sale price $8 

Prices do nut include shipping ami bundling, 

1 : twr Oklahoma Today v postage and handling ns lev plea.sc %ee paye 

To order your gills, or iu renew your subscription to Oklahoma today* Cull us at 

our new toll-free number; I - S(M 1-7 77-1793. 
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HOWOG&E 

oversees our 
Environment. 


Attracted by warm, open waters and plentiful food. 
Bald Eagles spend months each year at OG&E's 
Sooner and Konawa Reservoirs . 

For decades, OG&E’s environmental team has drawn 
on the strengths of a diversely talented group of 
biologists, chemists and wildlife management experts, 
engineers, meteorologists and landscape architects. 


Together, theyVe built Oklahoma lakes for recreation 
as well as power production. TheyVe cultivated 
thriving aquatic ecosystems, wildlife preserves, trees 
and prairie presenes — all while keeping a constant 
eye on our air, soil and water quality. 


There’s one more thing they nurture: a keen 
appreciation for nature. Our Sooner and Konawa 
Reservoirs and Recreation Areas offer phenomenal 
fishing, as well as a window on 1(>0 species of fish, 
birds, mammals, reptiles and amphibians. 


It’s the kind of commitment that won the Oklahoma 
Wildlife Federation’s coveted Conservation 
Organization of the Year Award. It’s simply making 
life in Oklahoma the brightest it can be. 

It’s Positive Energy. 


PosniveEnerov 

ELECTRIC SERVICE 








